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WHEN men whose lives are bound up with 
the life of an educational institution engage 
in the consideration of proposals for sub- 
stantial change in the form or the practice 
of that institution, their opinions, argu- 
ments and votes are not and can not be de- 
termined exclusively by the merits of the 
proposals in question. For each man’s con- 
sideration of those proposals is affected by 
attitudes which predispose him toward or 
against the making of the change or changes 
proposed. 

Some of these attitudes are specific to a 
particular situation; some recur, more or 
less frequently, in the men concerned; and 
some appear to be constant. Some develop 
in relatively few men, others in relatively 
many. Some are primarily temperamental, 
others are primarily reflectional. Some are 
primarily personal, others are primarily in- 
stitutional. Conflicting attitudes may co- 
exist within the same person. 

This paper has been written partly be- 
cause the phenomenon discussed seems to 
me to be in itself an interesting object of 
inquiry; and partly for a more practical 
reason. In theory, at least, proposals for 
change should stand a better chance of fair 
and wise consideration (which might lead 
either to approval or to disapproval) if 
those who consider them should examine, 
also, the predisposing attitudes which they 
can discern as operative in themselves and 
in those who express opposing views. Such 
examination might well lead to the better 


control of some of one’s own attitudes, and 
to the better understanding of some of the 
attitudes of others. I am not without hope 
that this paper may stimulate and facilitate 
such examination. 

Horace says that a poet should hold a 
poem unpublished for nine years. This 
paper is no poem; but I have bettered the 
Horatian term, for this paper has been con- 
sciously in the making for almost twice nine 
years. It was first drafted while I was serv- 
ing as dean of the colleges in the University 
of Chicago; and it has been redrafted and 
retouched from time to time. Its material 
is drawn in part from my own observation ; 
but that observation is not specific to any 
one institution or to any two institutions, 
and has been supplemented by discussion, 
and in some other ways. I have done my 
best to think and write without domination 
by such predisposing attitudes as I have 
been able to recognize in myself: the paper, 
in its intent, at least, is purely objective. 

The problems of higher education have 
been held particularly in mind; but many 
of the attitudes discussed presumably ap- 
pear at other educational levels—and to 
some considerable extent, perhaps, in fields 
other than education. 


I. ATTITUDES PREDISPOSING TOWARD 
CHANGE 


There are at least thirteen attitudes 
which, in various combinations, predispose 
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men to support proposals for educational 
change : 


(1) The desire for personal advantage. 

(2) The desire for departmental advantage. 

(3) The desire to support the proponent(s) of 
change. 

(4) The fear of opposing the proponent(s) or 
supporters of change. 

(5) The desire for change for the sake of change. 

(6) The desire to keep up with other institutions. 

(7) The conviction that current changes in other 

institutions are in themselves good. 

The sense of change as a normal manifesta- 

tion of institutional vitality. 

The sense of change in the social order and 

the desire to respond thereto. 

The belief that educational experimentation 

is inherently desirable. 

The belief that the institution is losing 

ground in respect to students, finances or 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
prestige. 

The desire to gain ground in respect to stu- 
dents, finances or prestige. 


The conviction that, in the given situation, 
change is desirable. 


(12) 
(13) 


Comments on each of these several atti- 
tudes follow. 

(1) The Desire for Personal Advantage. 
If a man thinks that a proposed change 
would tend, if carried out, to fortify or im- 
prove his own position in respect to tenure, 
salary, rank or prestige, he will be predis- 
posed to favor the change. But he has no 
right to be a member of a faculty at all un- 
less he is loyal to the institution as a whole; 
and if he is loyal to the institution as a 
whole he will challenge this attitude sharply 
if he discovers it within himself. For this 
attitude is essentially selfish ; and ought not 
to be justified even through the idea that 
one’s own advantage is a matter of particu- 
lar importance to the institution as a whole. 

(2) The Desire for Departmental Advan- 
tage. This desire is on the same plane as the 
foregoing in so far as the advantage of one’s 
own department is desired just because it is 
one’s own department. Yet one ought to be- 
lieve thoroughly in the value of one’s own 
field of work; and that belief may, without 
personal selfishness, express itself in desire 
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for departmental advantage. The idea that 
the advantage of one’s own department is a 
matter of particular importance to the in- 
stitution as a whole is a perfectly respectable 
idea; but it needs challenge and correction 
by the deliberate consideration of the value 
of other departments. Narrow or competi- 
tive departmentalism in its various mani- 
festations is one of the worst banes of higher 
education. One has no right to favor a pro- 
posed change unless one is convinced that it 
is truly to the benefit of the institution as 
a whole. 

(3) The Desire to Support the Propo- 
nent(s) of Change. Change may be pro- 
posed either by a committee of one’s teach- 
ing colleagues or by an administrative officer 
or group of officers. To support a proposal 
for change in the hope of gaining favor with 
colleagues or administrators is merely des- 
picable. But if one has general confidence in 
the proponent or proponents, that confidence 
may constitute a worthy predisposition to 
support the proposal. Moreover, the ex- 
istence of thoughtful initiative is a good 
thing for the institution: such initiative 
should not lightly be stifled; and while its 
proposals should be carefully scrutinized, 
the predisposition to give thoughtful initia- 
tive a chance would seem to be sound as well 
as generous. 

(4) The Fear of Opposing the Propo- 
nent(s) or Supporters of Change. There 
ought to be no ground for the existence or 
the harboring of this fear. For no fair ad- 
ministration will in any way penalize a man 
for holding or expressing views counter t0 
the making of a change sponsored by the 
administration; and no fair departmental 
head will in any way penalize any member 
of his staff for holding or expressing views 
counter to the making of a change sponsored 
or supported by the departmental head. 
And if a man is so unfortunate as to find 
himself serving under an unfair administra- 
tion or departmental head, he has neverthe- 
less his own integrity to maintain. 
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(5) The Desire for Change for the Sake of 
Change. This desire is a sign of immaturity, 
instability or frustration. 

(6) The Desire to Keep up with Other In- 
stitutions. All members of a faculty are 
under inherent obligation to keep them- 
selves informed as to significant changes 
recently made in similar institutions. This 
obligation (all too seldom recognized and 
all too seldom facilitated by administrators) 
is of the same order as the obligation to keep 
oneself informed as to significant changes in 
one’s own field of teaching or research— 
since one’s collegiate responsibility to the 
institution as a whole is as great as one’s 
responsibility in one’s own field. When in 
the process of observing changes in similar 
institutions it becomes obvious that many 
changes are being made in them which are 
not being made in one’s own institution—es- 
pecially if the same change is made in many 
institutions, and especially if the institu- 
tions coneerned are significant—that fact in 
itself creates a healthy predisposition to- 
ward the making of comparable changes in 
one’s own institution. Still, the fact that 
changes are being made does not suffice to 
prove that the changes are good in them- 
selves; and no institution should be swept 
into change merely because changes are 
being made in similar institutions. 

(7) The Conviction that Current Changes 
in Other Institutions are in Themselves 
Good. This attitude is similar to the preced- 
ing, and more vigorous in so far as it results 
from deliberate approval of changes which 
are being made elsewhere. The qualitative 
fact that change observed elsewhere appears, 
on examination, to be good is much more 
weighty than the merely quantitative fact 
that change is active elsewhere. Still, it re- 
mains true that the fact that a particular 
change is good in another institution or in 
other institutions, while it does suggest that 
the making of the change might well be con- 
sidered for one’s own institution, does not 
suffice to prove that it would be good for 
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one’s own institution. Change observed as 
good elsewhere is most likely to be accepted 
for one’s own institution if it comports with 
the genius of that institution or is in line 
with trends already existent in that insti- 
tution. 

(8) The Sense of Change as a Normal 
Manifestation of Institutional Vitality. 
This is something quite different from the 
mere restlessness of the fifth of the attitudes 
here listed. Men differ in their funda- 
mental conceptions of the nature of their 
institutions. Some men think of their in- 
stitutions as living organisms—organisms 
with long life-span, whose processes, to the 
individual observer, seem slow, but are yet 
essentially organic in that they are condi- 
tioned by changes in the environment and 
are carried on by human beings who are 
themselves vehicles of organic life. Others 
think of their institutions as finished prod- 
ucts, as things achieved, as architectural 
monuments which need, at the most, occa- 
sional repairs and alterations. Those who 
think of their institutions as living organ- 
isms are naturally predisposed to regard 
change as a normal and desirable manifesta- 
tion of institutional vitality. 

(9) The Sense of Change in the Social 
Order and the Desire to Respond Thereto. 
Any given institution comes into existence 
and continues to exist not of itself but in re- 
sponse to a social want. But society is itself 
in constant change; and its wants are con- 
stantly changing. Any given institution 
tends to continue to satisfy the original 
want even after society has modified or out- 
grown that want. An institution may lag 
behind the social movement for a consider. 
able time, but if it lags too long it grows 
obsolete and dies. This conception, if it be 
strongly held, brings with it both the desire 
that the institution may take note of current 
social change and adapt itself thereto, so far 
as may seem wise, and the desire that the in- 
stitution may itself take its due part in the 
guidance of social change. 
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(10) The Belief that Educational Experi- 
mentation is Inherently Desirable. The idea 
of experimentation is the fundamental idea 
in the scientific laboratory and in.the scien- 
tist’s general concept of progress. It is 
equally appropriate in the attitude of any 
teacher toward his own teaching. The true 
teacher, even when he thinks his courses al- 
ready reasonably good, is always trying to 
make them better, introducing tentatively 
new emphases, new readings, new ways of 
instruction and conference, which he will 
retain as part of his continuing procedure 
if they turn out to be good, or discard if 
they turn out to be unsatisfactory. That 
same attitude would seem to be equally ap- 
propriate for any faculty member with re- 
gard to the procedures of the institution as a 
whole. Educational changes are usually 
presented and considered as though they 
were, if adopted, to be irrevocable and im- 
mutable. In some cases they do represent 
the taking of positions from which one 
could recede only with great difficulty ; but 
in the majority of cases they are not be- 
yond recall or modification—as the minutes 
of any faculty will prove. Changes which 
can properly be proposed as experimental 
will have a better chance for fair and wise 
consideration if they are so proposed. And 
when they are so proposed, the scientific at- 
titude itself would seem to predispose those 
who possess it to favor the change, as a 
revocable experiment. 

(11) The Belief that the Institution 1s 
Losing Ground in Respect to Students, Fi- 
nances or Prestige. An educational institu- 
tion, if it is to live, must have students, and 
must have current financial support. <A sig- 
nificant decrease in the number or quality 
of its students is a danger sign—as is an 
increase in the activity necessary to main- 
tain a given number or quality of students. 
Decrease in quality is as significant as de- 
crease in quantity. Decrease in current 
financial support is equally dangerous. No 
fixed endowment is—or should be—perma- 
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nently adequate. If an institution finds it- 
self faced with loss in either of these two 
respects, it is forced, as a matter of health— 
ultimately as a matter of fighting for life—. 
to consider change as a means of regaining 
the lost ground. This attitude is, at first, 
one of legitimate concern. If conditions 
grow worse it becomes, most unfortunately, 
an attitude of despair. 

Prestige has practical value as attracting 
students and gifts; it has departmental and 
personal value in so far as the prestige of 
the institution extends to all its departments 
and all members of its staff; and it has gen- 
eral educational value in so far as it lends 
influence to what may be done or said pub- 
licly in the name of the institution. 
of prestige, though less definitely ascertain- 
able than loss of students or of financial 
support, is in itself a serious matter. Con- 
sciousness of the loss of prestige, therefore 
—if separable, as it may be, from knowledge 
of loss in students or financial support— 
sooner or later predisposes the losers toward 
the making of change. 

(12) The Desire to Gain Ground in Re- 
spect to Students, Finances or Prestige. 
This attitude differs from the preceding in 
that it operates purely from the desire to 
advance even though the present situation 
may be good. It does not develop so readily 
or so generally as the preceding attitude— 
for exigency is more compelling than the 
mere desire for betterment. But there are 
many men in whom that desire does develop. 
Desire to increase numbers (which is not 
always a sound desire), desire to improve 
the quality of the student body, desire to 
enlarge financial resources, and desire to in- 
crease prestige, all suggest change. For it 
is the simple and natural truth that, just 
as an object in motion attracts the eye, 8° 
change attracts students, financial support, 
and—if the change approves itself—pres- 
tige. Excellence, to be sure, is the main 
thing; but excellence unaccented by change 
is at a disadvantage. This ought not, in 
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theory, to be so; but in practice it is so. 
Students come more readily to institutions 
which show visible signs of life; and gifts 
flow more readily to institutions which may 
be regarded as engaged in significant experi- 
mentation, or, at the least, as advancing 
definitely in some visible respect. In those 
who are aware of these facts, such awareness 
predisposes toward change. 

(13) The Conviction that, in the Given 
Situation, Change is Desirable. This con- 
viction springs from the belief that the given 
situation in one’s institution is in itself un- 
satisfactory. The situation may be thought 
to be definitely bad, or though the situation 
is thought to be good, substantial improve- 
ment may seem feasible. Dissatisfaction, 
remedial or constructive, may be felt with 
reference to the general objectives of the 
institution, or with reference to the prac- 
tices by which the institution seeks to achieve 
those objectives, or with reference to the 
student body. Objectives may be deemed 
unsatisfactory as being too indefinite, or too 
broad or too narrow, or lacking in social 
validity. Practices may be deemed unsatis- 
factory as being inherently unsound, or as 
actually failing to produce the desired re- 
The student body may be deemed 
unsatisfactory in respect to numbers (it may 
be too large or too small), in respect to 
quality, or in respect to maturity (that is, 
adaptability for the production of the de- 
sired results). Still, even the conviction 
that change is desirable in the given situa- 
tion does not suffice to prove that the par- 
ticular changes proposed are the ones which 
should be adopted. 


sults. 


Il. AtTrirupDEs PREDISPOSING AGAINST 
CHANGE 


There are at least twelve attitudes which, 
in various combinations, predispose men to 
Oppose proposals for educational change : 

(1) The fear of personal disadvantage. 

~) The fear of departmental disadvantage. 
Departmental jealousy. 
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(4) The desire to oppose the proponent(s) of 
change. 

(5) The fear of opposing the opponents of 
change. 

(6) Personal inertia. 

(7) The general fear of change. 

(8) Conservatism. 

(9) Institutional inertia. 

(10) The sense of institutional stability. 

(11) Absolutism. 

(12) The conviction that, in the given situation, 
change is undesirable. 


(1) The Fear of Personal Disadvantage. 
This attitude matches that treated above as 
[-1. 

The fear of personal disadvantage in 
respect to tenure, rank, salary or prestige 
ought not to sway opinion, voice or vote in 
the consideration of proposals for change. 
That fear may be in some measure controlled 
by recognition of the fact that any change 
which is truly: beneficial to the institution 
as a whole will operate ultimately to the 
benefit of every member (or almost every 
member) of its staff. 

But the basic fear, the fear of the loss of 
one’s job, deserves more than summary 
treatment. Educationai institutions seek, or 
ought to seek, to develop in their students 
a sense of fairness in personal relationships. 
They ought then, a fortiori, to be fair in 
their own personal relationships. The bear- 
ing of this general principle upon the con- 
sideration of proposals for change is that it 
should be known that the administration 
which will carry out the changes, if they are 
approved, will carry them out in such a way 
as to cause the least possible personal disad- 
vantage to any member of the staff. In the 
ease of those who are already members of 
the permanent staff, this means that their 
permanency should not be in the least im- 
paired, even if, under a proposed shift of 
emphasis, there should be less need of their 
work than formerly. 
treme case as that of a proposal which would 
do away with a particular department, per- 
manent members of that department should, 
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if they so desire, remain on salary, rendering 
such service as might reasonably be assigned 
to them, up to the point of retirement. In 
the case of members of the staff not on per- 
manent appointment, whose services might 
not be needed under a proposed reorganiza- 
tion, it is incumbent on the administration, 
first, to be more than considerate in allowing 
continuance of temporary tenure, and sec- 
ond, to participate actively in the placement 
of persons whose temporary appointments 
are allowed to expire simply as a result of 
the making of change in the form or prac- 
tice of the institution. 

(2) The Fear of Departmental Disadvan- 
tage. This attitude matches that treated 
above as I-2. 

The fear of departmental disadvantage— 
if it be dissociated from the fear of personal 
disadvantage—is stronger and more defen- 
sible, as a motive, than the desire for depart- 
mental advantage. Yet one has no right to 
oppose a possible change unless one is con- 
vineed that it would prove injurious to the 
institution as a whole, or, at least, that its 
impairment of the work of one’s own depart- 
ment would be so great as to outweigh the 
benefits it might bring to other departments. 
This fear may be in some measure controlled 
by reference to the good of the institution 
as a whole—since any change which is truly 
beneficial to the institution as a whole will 
operate ultimately to the benefit of every one 
(or almost every one) of its departments. 

(3) Departmental Jealousy. If it ap- 
pears that a proposed change, even though 
without menace to one’s own department, 
might operate to the advantage of some 
other department, the fear of such an out- 
come (human nature being what it is) may 
work itself up into an attitude—which needs 
only to be squarely faced in order to be 
dispelled. 

(4) The Desire to Oppose the Propo- 
nent(s) of Change. This attitude matches 





that treated above as I-3. 
This is an unworthy attitude in any case. 
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No matter how much one may dislike or dis- 
trust the proponent(s), proposals seriously 
made should be considered on their merits, 

(5) The Fear of Opposing the Opponents 
of Change. This attitude matches that 
treated above as I-4. 

There ought to be no ground for the exist- 
ence or the harboring of this fear. For no 
fair administration will in any way penalize 
a man for holding or expressing views favor- 
able to a change opposed by the administra- 
tion; and no fair departmental head will in 
any way penalize any member of his staff 
for holding or expressing views favorable to 
a change opposed by the departmental head. 
And if a man is so unfortunate as to find 
himself serving under an unfair administra- 
tion or departmental head, he has neverthe- 
less his own integrity to maintain. 

(6) Personal Inertia. Three types of 
personal inertia are distinguishable: innate 
inertia, the inertia of age and the inertia of 
conviction. 

Innate inertia needs no comment. 

The inertia that sometimes comes with 
advancing age is more respectable, particu- 
larly if it supervenes upon achievement. A 
man who has but a few years still to serve 
may, not unnaturally, wish to be spared a 
major readjustment. But the institution 
goes on, and the fact of that continuance is 
more important than the ending of any one 
man’s term of service. So long as he is in 
active service he owes the institution as 
much plasticity as if he were at the begin- 
ning of his work. 

There is a type of inertia that more nearly 
approaches conviction: the inertia that rests 
in the belief that if a man is doing sufi 
ciently well the particular thing he was 
trained to do he ought not to be asked to do 
otherwise. But the institution wants men 
as men and as members of its whole staff, 
not merely as specific instruments—and the 
willingness to do something more and some- 
thing other than that which one was trained 
to do is a quality that the institution may not 
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unfairly expect in any member of its staff. 

(7) The General Fear of Change. This 
attitude differs from innate inertia in that 
it is somewhat more active. It matches the 
attitude treated above as I-5, and would 
seem to be only slightly more respectable 
than that attitude. If it emerges from mere 
vagueness, it takes form as one of the other 
attitudes here distinguished. 

(8) Conservatism. Conservatism springs 
from a disposition in which the sense of the 
values of stability and continuity is rela- 
tively strong. It ranges from the negligible 
feeling that things that once were good are 
by that olden goodness established as per- 
petually good, to the conviction that forms 
or practices that have long prevailed pre- 
sumably possess, for the present, at least, 
values that are not lightly to be discarded. 
In this latter form conservatism is a valuable 
ingredient in any mind and in any debate— 
an ingredient indispensable, indeed, if a fair 
balance of judgment is to be attained. 

(9) Institutional Inertia. This attitude 
corresponds, on the institutional level, to the 
third type of personal inertia as defined 
above. It rests in the belief that the insti- 
tution as a whole is doing sufficiently well 
the thing it is prepared to do, and that it 


ought not to be asked to do otherwise. But 
even if the thing it was prepared to do was 
the thing most needed and most desired from 
such an institution at the time when it was 


so prepared, it does not follow that it is still 
the thing most needed and most desired. 
And even while the objective remains un- 
changed, it may well be that forms and 
practices need change to attain, under 
changing conditions, the same objective. 
Just as the institution has a right to seek 
adaptability in the individual members of 
its staff, it has, a fortiori, the right and 
duty to be adaptable in the forms and 
practices of its total self. 

10) The Sense of Institutional Stability. 
This attitude matches that treated above as 
I-8. As is suggested in that treatment, 
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there are men who think of their institu- 
tions not as living organisms but as finished 
products, as things achieved, as architectural 
monuments which need, at the most, occa- 
sional repairs and alterations. Those who 
hold this attitude are naturally predisposed 
against institutional change. But they 
should at least be ready to give fair con- 
sideration to the occasional making of some- 
what extensive repairs and alterations. 

(11) Absolutism. This attitude matches 
that treated above as I-9. Absolutism re- 
gards social flux as relatively unimportant, 
and the institution as entrusted with some- 
thing absolute to which it must hold true 
for its own soul’s sake and for the ultimate 
benefit of an unappreciative society. As 
applied to the central concern for finding 
truth and for teaching the finding of truth, 
and as applied to the maintenance of high 
standards of excellence, this attitude is of 
the essence of institutional integrity. But 
those who are most swayed by it sometimes 
fail to realize the actual significance of 
social change, and the fact that adaptability 
is itself an absolute value—and eventually 
an absolute necessity. 

(12) The Conviction that, in the Given 
Situation, Change is Undesirable. This con- 
viction goes beyond the preceding attitudes 
in that it represents a position reached after 
thoughtful reflection on the institutional 
situation as a whole. It matches the atti- 
tude treated above as I-13; and if it is to be 
truly reasoned it must canvass the several 
possible types of dissatisfaction there enu- 
merated, and come to the conclusion that 
they do not exist, in any significant degree, 
in the given situation. 


Change is essential to progress, but 
change does not in itself constitute progress. 
Change in itself is neither good nor bad. 
Resistance to change is in itself neither good 
nor bad. Progress results when change, 
challenged and perhaps modified by resis- 
tance, finally overcomes that resistance. 


































WITHIN the past five years the United 
States has witnessed a great stock-taking 
of its physical and human_resources. 
Through committees and organizations of 
many kinds the nation has sought to ap- 
praise its resources and institutions for the 
development and well-being of its citizenry. 
The National Resources Committee and the 
planning boards of the various states have 
reviewed the physical resources of the na- 
tion. The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education has canvassed the educational 
resources of the forty-eight states and has 
recommended legislation by which the Fed- 
eral Government might increase the nation’s 
educational effectiveness. The Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, in a series of special 
studies, has shown the effects of the depres- 
sion on certain social institutions, and the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
in another series of studies of adult educa- 
tional organizations, has shown how they 
contribute to the continuing education of 
the adult American citizen. 

The American public library has not been 
overlooked in this stock-taking. ‘‘The Pub- 
lie Library—A People’s University,’’ by 
Alvin Johnson, ‘‘Library Service,’’ by C. 
B. Joeckel, and ‘‘The Geography of Read- 
ing,’’ by myself, have dealt specifically with 
the service of libraries throughout the na- 
tion, and a fourth book just off the press, 
‘‘Rural America Reads,’’ by Marion Hum- 
ble, considers the small library and the 
county library serving the rural population. 

To-day I wish to speak about the findings 
of these studies, especially as they concern 
rural America and the land-grant college. 

1 An address delivered before the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Chicago, 
November 14, 1938. 
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I wish to show (1) the extent to which rural 
areas are served by libraries; (2) what li- 
brary agencies provide the service; (3) 
what the needs of rural areas are for such 
service; (4) what support is essential to 
provide significant library service; and (5) 
the role that the land-grant college is play- 
ing and might play in extending and enrich- 
ing such service. 


I. Tue DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARY 
RESOURCES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


On January 1, 1935, the latest date for 
which we have nation-wide data, 45,000,000 
of the people of the United States lived in 
areas well served by public libraries. They 
lived in 300 counties. Another 40,000,000 
were served by only fairly well-equipped 
public libraries. They lived in 1,500 coun- 
ties. Another 45,000,000, or 37 per cent. 
of the population of the United States, 
lived in 1,200 counties outside public li- 
brary service areas. If the residents of 
such areas made use of library materials 
they had to secure them from schools, from 
neighboring libraries to which they paid a 
fee, from university extension or agricul- 
tural extension divisions and from state 
library agencies through traveling libraries 
or direct mail service on which they paid 
transportation charges. 

Even more significant for our purposes 
to-day, however, is the fact that of the 
45 million without access to free, tax-sup- 
ported public libraries, over 39 million, or 
88 per cent., lived in towns of less than 
2.500 inhabitants and in rural areas. The 
entire rural population of only two states, 
Delaware and Massachusetts, lived in séer- 
vice areas. At the opposite extreme Was 
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West Virginia, with only one half of one 
per cent. of its rural population in library 
service areas. 

Again, of the 45,000,000 without service, 
one half lived in the Southeast and the 
Southwest, although these states contained 
only about a fourth of the nation’s popu- 
lation. Of the 8,500,000 Negroes living in 
twelve states in the Southeast and South- 
west, Where separate institutions are re- 
quired by law for the two races, only 18.44 
per cent. were served by 75 of the 491 
libraries of the area. 

Data concerning libraries in counties 
where agricultural extension and home 
demonstration agents work should be of 
special interest to land-grant colleges. Of 
the 2,896 counties with agricultural agents, 
39 per cent. had no public libraries at all, 
52 per cent. had public library service only 
in part of the county, usually concentrated 
in one or more towns and cities, and only 
9 per cent. had complete library service. 
Library service for women in rural com- 
munities was similarly restricted. Thirty- 
eight per cent. of the 1,679 counties that had 
home demonstration agents were entirely 
Without public libraries, 51 per cent. had 
service in only part of the county, and 11 
per cent. had complete library service, and 
consequently were in a position to supple- 
ment the programs of the home demonstra- 
tion agents with adequate library resources. 


II. AGENcrIEs ProvipiIna RuRAL 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Iu the foregoing statements I have shown 
the meager library resources of our rural 
populations in 1935. I shall now consider 
the agencies engaged in providing such 
Service, 

The publie library movement got a firm 
foothold in the United States in 1851 when 
the Boston Publie Library was established. 
This first major publie library, which pro- 
foundly influenced the organization and ad- 
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ministration of subsequent libraries, limited 
its services to the population of the City of 
Boston. Unfortunately for rural popula- 
tions, public libraries have generally fol- 
lowed this pattern, and library service has 
usually stopped at city borders. The force 
of this example has been strengthened by 
the American Municipal Association, as this 
organization, in its model charter for cities, 
has stressed the importance of restricting 
municipal services to the limits of the mu- 
nicipality. The fire engine, the policeman, 
the book from the city library all stop at 
the city limits. This has resulted in making 
the library largely an urban institution, 
and since the greatest concentrations of tax- 
producing property are usually to be found 
in cities, rural areas have largely lacked the 
ability to support library service. Prior to 
1935, for example, of the 102 counties in 
Illinois only one maintained county-wide 
service, 9 had no public libraries whatever, 
and approximately 2,000,000 people were 
left entirely without access to public library 
resources. 

To overcome this difficulty steps were 
taken about 1910 to establish county libra- 
ries. They were established on the principle 
that the property of the whole county should 
be used as the basis for library support, 
and that city and country dwellers alike 
should be served. California has made most 
progress in the development of this type 
of library ; 47 of its 56 counties have pro- 
vided such service. Under the California 
law these libraries are permitted to contract 
with county school boards to supply school 
library service, and as a result, California 
developed an excellent system of city, county 
and school libraries. These libraries, be- 
cause they have maintained a close connec- 
tion with the state library and county 
offices, have greatly increased the effective- 
ness of all the educational and recreational 
services provided for rural residents. 

During the period 1936-88 the regional 
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library has come into existence. This type 
of library serves two or more counties, and 
will undoubtedly prove effective in states 
where population is sparse and total taxable 
resources are low. Vermont has established 
four such regional libraries, based upon 
four of the leading city libraries, and by 
means of deposit stations and book trucks 
serves the whole rural population through 
them. Louisiana has recently established a 
tri-parish library, and state library agencies 
in nearly every state are working for legis- 
lation to permit the establishment of similar 
libraries and the development of entire 
state library systems. Library service pro- 
vided by WPA has demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of organizing service within a state 
on a regional or district basis, and has done 
much both to demonstrate the value of 
service to rural areas and to break down 
the insistence upon local autonomy which 
too frequently leads to the maintenance of 
weak, ineffective libraries. 

Forty-six of the 48 states have established 
central state library agencies to promote 
library development and to provide service 
to rural communities through traveling 
libraries, bookmobiles, and book post. These 
agencies maintain large central collections 
and frequently work in close cooperation 
with specialists and county agents from the 
Agricultural Extension Service, women’s 
clubs, granges and other organizations which 
carry on educational and cultural programs 
in rural areas. In New York, New Jersey 
and Illinois this connection is very close. 
Workers from both the library extension 
agencies and the Agricultural Extension 
Service cooperate in holding book exhibits, 
in preparing book lists for the support of 
Agricultural Extension programs and the 
loaning of books to groups and individuals. 
In other states it is less wide-spread and in 
some states it does not exist at all. The ex- 
tent of this service, however, is not great, 
and although it is exceedingly stimulating 
and valuable it does not result in book dis- 
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tribution as large as that of a single large 
county library such as Los Angeles County, 
California, or of a library in a single city of 
from 600,000 to 750,000 inhabitants. 

Other organizations which serve rural 
areas are university extension divisions, 
land-grant colleges, the American Home 
Economics Association, women’s clubs, 
P.T.A’s, ete., and since 1934, the WPA, the 
NYA and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. University extension divisions in 
North Carolina, Texas and Wisconsin fur- 
nish many materials for individual study. 
Land-grant colleges like Iowa State carry 
on an extensive book reviewing program by 
radio, provide package libraries for individ- 
uals and groups, and, within the past year, 
Iowa State College has added a librarian 
to serve the library staff and the staff of 
the Agricultural Extension Service jointly. 
This individual collaborates with extension 
specialists in preparing reading lists and 
materials for use in the field, and increases 
the value of the service by keeping the field 
staff constantly informed concerning new 
publications. 

The work of the WPA in rural areas is 
so recent that comprehensive statistics con- 
cerning it are not available. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the fact that the WPA has had 
to depend largely upon relief rolls for 
workers and on donations for books, it had 
established 2,502 new libraries by February, 
1937, put 1,987 traveling library collections 
into operation, and had provided approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 volumes for 2,000,000 per- 
sons previously without library service. In 
Mississippi, Illinois, Ohio and other states 
it has set up statewide library organizations 
under state library agencies. This work has 
frequently led to the establishment and sup- 
port of permanent libraries in rural areas. 


III. Tse Neeps or Rurat CoMMUNI- 
TIES FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


One of the most significant movements of 
the present generation has been the devel- 
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opment of adult education and the increase 
in the number of persons engaged in some 
form of individual or group study. The 
secretary of the American Association for 
Adult Education has estimated the total 
number so involved at 30 million. He esti- 
mates that 6 million are farm men, women, 
boys and girls. These are taught by a 
trained staff of approximately 8,500 spe- 
cialists and eounty and home demonstra- 


tion agents of the Agricultural Extension 
Service and by some 400,000 leaders who 
have been sufficiently trained to lead lay 


eroups. 

The program of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service has apparently undergone 
three more or less distinct phases of devel- 
opment. At first, increased farm produc- 
tion was emphasized. Later, while atten- 
tion to this subject was not diminished, 
problems of marketing and home economics 


were given consideration. To-day the pro- 


cram gives evidence of other changes which 
place emphasis upon the home, the child, 
the rural community; upon economic and 
governmental problems as they affect local, 


state, national and international relations; 
and upon the utilization of leisure time in 
the arts, crafts, music, play production dis- 
cussion and other activities which contrib- 
ute to the enrichment of life. 

A moment ago I said that the library was 
largely an urban institution. I might also 
have said that the radio, the magazine, the 
daily newspaper, the bookstore, the rental 
library and the moving picture theater are 
likewise urban institutions. These agencies 
for the easy communication of ideas are to 
be found in greatest abundance in cities 
and contribute to an understanding of the 
issues of daily life. But they are not 
nearly so abundant in rural areas. Where 
library service is to be found and is good, 
they are also to be found; and where li- 
brary service is not provided or is provided 
only in part, they likewise are less exten- 
‘ively provided. Farm journals, farm bul- 
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letins and weekly or semi-weekly country 
newspapers furnish the only exception to 
this statement. But the contribution which 
they make to the consideration of many 
national and international issues is neces- 
sarily limited and they must be supple- 
mented by materials such as a good library 
provides if the rural resident is to have the 
information he needs and to which he is 
entitled. 


IV. How Support ror RurAu LIBRARY 
ServIcE Is TO BE PROVIDED 


The difficulty in securing support for 
rural library service has always been 
three-fold. City librarians have not been 
able to extend service beyond city limits. 
State library agencies have not been able 
to provide sufficient personnel or books to 
render effective statewide service to rural 
residents, and state legislation providing 
for the support of libraries has been per- 
missive rather than mandatory. It has 
been assumed that the provision of library 
service concerns the local unit alone and is 
in no sense a state responsibility. Library 
provision is thus unlike the support of 
schools which the state either requires the 
local unit to maintain or it assumes the re- 
sponsibility itself. Michigan is the only 
state which, through its constitution, has 
deliberately made the support of libraries 
mandatory, and has passed general ena- 
bling legislation to that end. 

Thinking concerning library support, 
however, has recently undergone a signifi- 
cant change. Support is now being sought 
from the state and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The underlying assumption is that 
the library is fundamental to the continu- 
ing education of all citizens, and it is conse- 
quently the responsibility of the state to 
provide its services for all its inhabitants. 
Since 1935 Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Vermont have frankly 
recognized this responsibility and have ac- 
cordingly appropriated funds for such ser- 
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vice. Most commonly these states have pro- 
vided annual or biennial grants, but Michi- 
gan has gone so far as to authorize a con- 
tinuing appropriation of $500,000 annually 
for the development of a permanent state- 
wide library program. 

Recently librarians have also investi- 
gated the possibilities of federal aid. In 
1936, they sought and secured the establish- 
ment of a division of library service, with 
personnel and supporting funds, in the 
U. 8S. Office of Education. At the same 
time, the American Library Association 
adopted a resolution favoring the provision 
of federal aid for library service and in 
1937 it submitted an extensive memoran- 
dum to the Advisory Committee on Eduea- 
tion recommending federal aid for library 
purposes. As elaborated later by the Ad- 
visory Committee these were: (1) aid for 
library extension to rural populations with- 
out service; (2) aid to school libraries 
where such libraries serve adults as well as 
students; (3) aid for the provision of rooms 
for library purposes in schoolhouses or 
community buildings; (4) aid to libraries 
for the purpose of carrying out programs 
of adult education; (5) aid for the train- 
ing of teacher-librarians who would have 
charge of libraries in small schools; and 
(6) aid for carrying on research in con- 
nection with library problems. The recom- 
mendations contained in the memorandum 
were adopted by the committee and em- 
bodied in its report to the President. They 
were likewise embodied in the federal aid 
to education bill known as the Harrison- 
Thomas-F letcher bill introduced in the last 
Congress and to be reintroduced next year. 

What the result of the proposed legisla- 
tion will be, of course, remains to be seen. 
The important point for our consideration 
is that librarians, educators and legislators 
alike have expressed their conviction that 
library service in all parts of the nation is 
fundamental to the maintenance of the 
democratic way of life, that the provision 
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of such support should not depend entirely 
upon the local area, regardless of its ability 
to provide it, and that the matter is of suff. 
cient concern to the nation to expect it to 
assume some responsibility for its provi- 
sion. 
V. Tue ROLE or THE LAND-GRANT CoL- 
LEGE IN RurAL LIBRARY 
EXTENSION 


This is not the time or place to make a 
partisan statement in support of any mea- 
sure which may come before the Congress. 
It is not my intention that what I have said 
or may say in these concluding moments be 
so considered. I should like, however, to 
suggest a six-point program which has little 
to do with proposed federal legislation, but 
which might be carried out by the modifi- 
cation of present practice by state universi- 
ties and land-grant colleges. I submit this 
program because it seems to me to be a nor- 
mal, natural procedure, and one that I am 
convinced would tremendously increase the 
effectiveness of all library service in rural 
areas. 

First, I should like to urge land-grant 
colleges and universities to spend a greater 
proportion of their educational budget in 
building up their library resources for re- 
search and instruction. Studies by Brown 
and Allen, and a recent memorandum by 
former President Hughes, of Iowa State 
College, clearly show that these institutions 
spend a smaller proportion for library put- 
poses than do private institutions and 
teachers colleges. The thirty private u- 
versities and colleges which spend the high- 
est proportion for this purpose average +/ 
per cent. The 35 teachers colleges which 
spend most average 5.3 per cent. The 26 
land-grant universities and 23 separate 
land-grant colleges in 1935-36 spent aver- 
ages of 2.8 and 1.7 per cent., respectively, 
and none of them spent as much as 4 per 


cent. This situation undoubtedly limits 


the effectiveness of research and _ instruc 
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tion, and, until this limitation is removed 
it makes impossible the participation of 
land-grant college libraries in an effective 
program of library service beyond campus 


limits. 
In the second place I should like to pro- 


pose that these institutions place greater 
emphasis on the part their libraries play in 
achieving their educational objectives and 
in training their students to use library 
materials as a permanent means of learn- 
ine. If the student does not become accus- 
tomed to using print as an important 
source of ideas while in college, he proba- 
bly will not do so in later life. To that 
extent he will fail to secure one of the 
ereatest benefits of a college career. If he 
returns to the farm or if he becomes a 
member of the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice he will not fully understand the value 
of library service in meeting the needs with 
which farm men and women are confronted 
to-day. 

The third step I propose is the greater 
use of books as contrasted with bulletins in 
rural service. I recognize the necessity of 
exact information for the support of spe- 
cial programs and of the corresponding 
necessity for inexpensive materials. I do 
not forget, however, that the contribution 
which a book makes to the individual is not 
limited to the information which it gives 
On the contrary, its chief contribu- 
tions may be to stir the reader’s imagina- 
tion and to give him the opportunity to dis- 
cover how the author’s mind works, how he 
organizes his material and how the reader 
may criticize and compare his own methods 
of thinking with those of the author. The 
usual factual bulletin, however practical, 
can not impart these values. 

My fourth proposal is for greater cooper- 
ation between the representatives of land- 
grant institutions and those of other state, 
county and municipal organizations en- 
aged in rural programs, in so far as these 
may be affected by library service. The 
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problem of providing rural library service, 
like that of maintaining an effective rural 
school or church or recreational center, can 
be solved best only when all who are en- 
gaged in rural activity consolidate their 
resources and bring their full energies to 
bear upon it. Library extension agencies, 
supervisors of school libraries in the state 
departments of education, representatives 
of the extension divisions of land-grant in- 
stitutions and of university extension or- 
ganizations, members of departments of 
rural sociology, all have the opportunity of 
joining in a common program, and if they 
do they can greatly advance library use in 
rural areas. 

My fifth proposal is that departments of 
rural social economics devote more atten- 
tion to research in problems relating to the 
distribution, support and use of rural li- 
brary facilities. The study by W. M. 
Sneed, ‘‘The Libraries of Missouri: A Sur- 
vey of Facilities,’’ which was carried out 
under the direction of such a department 
and published by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of the University of Missouri 
in 1936, and ‘‘The Library of the Open 
Road,’’ by Fulton and Beal, published as a 
Cornell Extension Bulletin in 1929, illus- 
trate what I mean. Bruner and Kolb have 
written about certain aspects of the sub- 
ject, but they have made only a beginning 
in determining what constitutes effective 
rural library service, how it may be sup- 
ported and the benefits which may be de- 
rived directly and indirectly from _ it. 
Further investigation in this field is badly 
needed. 

My final proposal is that as many of 
these institutions as possible add a library 
specialist to serve jointly the Agricultural 
Extension Service and the college library 
staff. Such a person would confer with 
extension specialists and county and home 
demonstration agents, he would aid in pre- 
paring and publishing materials support- 








ing special programs, he would stimulate 
interest of undergraduate students in the 
use of library materials, and cooperate 
with the representatives of state library 
commissions, school library supervisors in 
the state department of education, univer- 
sity extension workers who provide state- 
wide library service and representatives of 
the women’s clubs and organizations which 
carry on activities in rural areas. 

The world in which rural America will 
find itself a decade hence will be vastly 
different from that of to-day. The rural 
citizen of to-morrow will require a more 
effective library service than he now pos- 
sesses to increase his efficiency, to conserve 
the natural resources under his control, to 
understand the relationships which he 
should maintain with his community, the 


























EVENING INSTITUTES IN EGYPT 

THE Cairo correspondent of the London Times 
reports that a British evening institute was 
opened in Cairo by the British Council at the 
beginning of December and has had a gratifying 
success. Applications have been received from 
five times the number of candidates that can be 
accommodated this year, and, although it has 
been found possible to rent another set of rooms 
in the same building, there is a waiting list of 
about 1,000 persons. Nor is the demand con- 
fined only to Cairo. A similar institute with 
classes like those already being given in Cairo 
has been opened in Alexandria, and requests for 
the opening of further institutes have been re- 
ceived both from Upper and from Lower Egypt. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Union, which was estab- 
lished a couple of years ago in Cairo, represents 
a joint attempt to encourage closer social rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Egypt, and to 
foster the exchange of ideas and culture, but the 
union, it was felt, did not cover all the ground, 
nor was the gap wholly filled by the scholarships 
and bursaries by which the British Council en- 
abled Egyptian students to visit England. Many 
Egyptians who can not go to England or attend 
an English university have wished to learn the 
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state, the nation and the world at large, 
and to understand himself and to increase 
the satisfactions of his inner life. The spe- 
cial bulletin, the country weekly, the farm 
journal and the increasing service of the 
radio will not compensate for the well- 
equipped, competently staffed county or 
regional library, working in full coopera- 
tion with all other rural agencies. 

The territory occupied by 39 of the 45 
million Americans without local public li- 
brary service is precisely that in which the 
land-grant colleges and universities carry 
on many of their educational activities, 
These colleges have a great opportunity to 
advance the cause of rural education 
through libraries, and it would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate if they failed to take 
advantage of it. 





English language, and have been anxious to take 
English examinations and to obtain English de- 
grees and certificates of proficiency. 

It is for these people, men and women, that 
the British evening institute is catering. Every 
care has been taken not to overlap or compete 
with Egyptian educational establishments, and 
the institute does not accept students who are 
studying in any government school, institution, 
or faculty. It seeks to meet the needs of those 
Egyptians who would otherwise be unable to ob- 
tain further educational facilities. The classes 
are being given in three groups: for the study 
of the English language only, for London ma- 
triculation and for certain other examinations 
of the University of London. The last-named 
classes will be extended in the future to include 
courses for final degrees in science and arts. 
The institute will hold no examinations of its 
own. Small fees are charged for the classes, 
and the long waiting list proves that they are 
not a deterrent. 


THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 


AccorDING to the biennial report issued by 
Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, with the expenditure of over 
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$1,500,000 for philanthropic programs, chiefly 
educational, in the past two years, three fourths 
of the original endowment of $20,000,000 has 
now been disbursed. 

The fund paid out $691,763 in the year 1936- 
37 and $866,563 during 1937-38. The present 
capital is reported as $5,000,000. The late 
Julius Rosenwald stipulated that the entire 
amount must be expended within twenty-five 
years of his death, that is, by January, 1957. 
At the present rate it will be consumed ten years 
earlier than the limit set by its founder. In 
order to eoneentrate on its present work, the 
‘und has eoneluded its other programs. It is no 
longer helping to build Negro schoolhouses, and 
t has completed its work in library extension 
and the distribution of medical services. To 
special committees under Dr. Michael M. Davis 
and Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, the sum of $165,000 
has been given to continue the work in medical 
economies which has been earried out during the 
past ten years. 

The chief programs of the fund are: (1) the 
improvement of rural education in the South, 
chiefly by building up a few good teachers col- 
leges. The fund is contributing to two state col- 
leges for white teachers and one state college for 
Negro teachers in Georgia, to a State Normal 
School for Negroes in Louisiana and to Tuske- 
gee Institute, a private college for Negroes in 
Alabama. (2) Fellowships, averaging $1,500, 
which are available (a) to Negroes and (b) to 
white Southerners, awarded by a special com- 
mittee on the basis of applications received be- 
fore January 10 of each year. (3) Special con- 
tributions to Negro universities and to Negro 
health. 

In criticizing the edueation of teachers in the 
United States it is said that, “Teachers colleges 
are poor in the brains and distinction of their 
faculties and in the abilities of their students. 
With a few brilliant exceptions the distinguished 
scholars and teachers of America are found 
everywhere but in the department of education. 
-.. Yet, in sueh a democracy as America, teach- 
ing is the most important of all professions.” 

The following recommendations are made: 

Rigorous selection of students. 

(2) Sound general education as the base on which 
to build the professional studies. 

(3) Understanding of the arts and sciences un- 
derlying the profession: psychology, child growth 


and development, techniques of teaching, the social 
structure of which the school is a part. 

(4) A wisely planned interplay of theory and 
practice, learning and experience. 

(5) Continued study and experiment to increase 
knowledge and understanding in the field. 


In commenting on rural teachers in the South, 
the region in which the principal work of the 
fund has been and will in future be carried on, 
it is pointed out that: 

The rural school does not need to give an educa- 
tion fitted only to continued life in the country. 
A number of these children will move to cities, many 
of them to other regions. Of course the great 
majority will continue to live in the rural South 
and the school therefore should point its work 
chiefly to enrichment of life right in the country. ... 

The preparation of the rural teacher should take 
into account the peculiar problems he is to face. 
His education should include studies in rural life 
and intensive experience with country children 
under rural conditions, and some acquaintance with 
agriculture, handcrafts and health. It is not ex- 
pected that rural teachers become farmers, or car- 
penters, or nurses. But, for survival under rural 
conditions and for influence on rural communities 
as well as for giving any meaning to the teaching 
of rural children, they must have general acquain- 
tance with all these fields. They must have some 
skill in the occupations that make up country living 
and some ingenuity in creating a decent life and a 
stimulating school from the simple materials of the 
countryside. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


THE existence of a difference of over five hun- 
dred per cent. between states in the amount of 
money spent for public education for each child 
is demonstrated in a study entitled “Principles 
and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for 
Edueation,” published by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, which was appointed by 
President Roosevelt in September, 1936. The 
unit expense varies from $12.16 a year in the 
lowest state to $74.67 in the highest. 

The report also shows that some of the poorer 
states spend over three times as large a_per- 
centage of their potentially available tax funds 
for education than some of those which have 
larger tax resources. South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, which spend among the smallest 
amounts per child, make twice the effort that is 
made in New York, which expends the second 
highest amount. 
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The report is a staff study published with the 
approval of the committee, but the authors, 
Paul R. Mort and Eugene S. Lawler, are respon- 
sible for the opinions expressed. Dr, Mort is 
director of the Advaneed School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and has 
directed numerous state surveys of school 
finance. Dr. Lawler is professor of education 
at Northwestern University. 

Citing the wide variation between states in 
their ability to raise funds and in actual expen- 
ditures for public education, the advisory com- 
mittee has recommended a broad program of 
federal aid for education to help equalize edu- 
cational opportunities throughout the United 
States. The study suggests several methods of 
distributing such funds as the Congress may 
appropriate for this purpose. 

A formula based on these suggestions for dis- 
tributing federal funds for public education is 
contained in the bill recently introduced in the 
Congress by Representative Larrabee (D., Ind.), 
chairman of the Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives. The Larrabee 
Bill, H. R. 3517, would provide funds to assist 
the states in equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties. It authorizes an initial appropriation of 
$75,000,000 for the fiseal year 1940, most of 
which would be distributed to the states on the 
basis of the number of school children and their 
tax resources per school child. The added ex- 
pense of providing equivalent education for 
rural children is also taken into consideration. 

A tablé contained in the Mort-Lawler report 
shows that a minimum educational standard 
could be provided by the State of Delaware by 
the use of 34 per cent. of its potential tax re- 
sources for publie schools, by New York with 
41 per cent. and California with 57 per cent. 
An equivalent program would take 231 per cent. 
of the potentially available tax resources in 
North Carolina, 313 per cent. in Georgia, 381 
per cent. in Alabama and 424 per cent. in Mis- 
sissippi. In a majority of states federal funds 
are needed if minimum acceptable facilities are 
to be provided in all communities. 


THE OREGON STATE BOARD OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


A BILL has been passed by the legislature and 


signed by the governor authorizing the change in 
name for the three Oregon normal schools to col- 


leges of education. The Oregon Normal School 
becomes the Oregon College of Education; the 
Eastern Oregon Normal School, the Eastern 
Oregon College of Education; and the Southern 
Oregon Normal School, the Southern Oregon 
College of Education. 

These three elementary teacher-training cen- 
ters were originally two-year institutions, but 
with the raising of certification requirements 
they will become three-year institutions by 1941, 
and the State Board of Higher Education has 
set up a four-year curriculum as an ultimate 
goal. The two outlying institutions, the Eastern 
Oregon College of Education and the Southern 
Oregon College of Education, also have a two- 
year junior college curriculum. 

C. D. Byrne, secretary of the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Edueation and assistant to 
Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, reports that a refunding pro- 
gram of building bonds has been completed by 
the board which will save more than $100,000 of 
interest over the life period of the bond issues. 
These building bonds have been issued from time 
to time to finance the construction of classroom 
buildings, health-service buildings, gymnasivms 
and dormitories for the six institutions of higher 
learning included in the system. 

Some of the older bonds which were issued to 
finance dormitories at the University and the 
State College and a Memorial Union building 
at the State College were 44 and 4} per cent. 
bonds. These have been refunded on the 34 per 
cent. basis. More recent bonds—issued to mateh 
Publie Works Administration grants in building 
a new library, gymnasium and humanities build- 
ing at the university; a chemistry building, 
health-service building and a remodelled science 
hall at the State College; an administration 
building and physical education building at the 
Oregon College of Education; a training school 
and dormitory at Eastern Oregon College of 
Education; and a gymnasium at Southern Ore- 
gon College of Education—originally carried 4 
4 per cent. interest rate but have been refunded 
or issued on a 34 per cent. basis. In addition 
to the lowered rate of interest, practically all 
bonds have been issued on a shorter term basis 
and on schedules of maturity and call privileges 
more favorable to the institutions. All these 
bond issues are special obligation bonds with 
the interest and principal paid from a $9.0 
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per term student building fee or from dormitory 
earnings. Approximately $4,000,000 worth of 
buildings were erected through these bond issues 
with the aid of Public Works Administration 
Only about $100,000 
the 


erants and private gifts. 


of state tax funds were used in entire 


program. 
THE HAMILTON ARBORETUM OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

To give students of landscape architecture an 
opportunity for first-hand study of plants and 
gardens the old estate of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton family at Irvington, N. Y., is to be trans- 
formed into a multiple-garden arboretum, which 
will extend over sixty-eight acres and which is 
deseribed as “one of the few of its kind in the 
country.” 

According to a report in The New York 
Times, Professor Hugh Findlay is in charge of 
the work, which will begin with the planting of a 
ilae garden on the estate, which is known as 
Nevis, by the department of landscape archi- 
tecture of Columbia University, which owns the 
property. 

When completed the development will com- 
prise a series of gardens showing arrangements 
of specifie types of plants but blended into a 
complete unit. It will be known as the Hamil- 
ton Arboretum, 

The estate will be used for illustrative pur- 
poses in a series of lectures on landscape archi- 
tecture to be given there during March and 
April. These leetures, which will cover poetry 
and myths surrounding garden plants as well 
as methods of planting, propagation, pruning, 
spraying, feeding and tree surgery, opened on 
March 20. 

In deseribing plans for the arboretum Dr. 
Findlay said: “We have the good fortune to be 
working with a garden 200 years old that al- 
ready has 2,640 trees growing on it. The new 
arrangement will give students the opportunity 
0 acquaint themselves not only with a great 
variety of plants but with many forms of gar- 
dens. Beeause of the visual examples, the 
teaching of landseape architecture will be made 


” 


easier, 

The arboretum, which is of irregular shape, 
wul have a small grove of hawthorn trees at its 
Vestern end, leading into a spacious lawn that 
‘n turn will lead to a grove of large trees. 
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The northwestern part of the garden will be 
devoted to a collection of shrubs. A grove of 
evergreens and crabapple trees will fill the 
southeastern section, while the northeastern por- 
tion of the estate will provide space for elms, 
willow trees and experimental buildings. 

An orchard, a natural planting of dogwood, a 
perennial garden, a rose garden, a greenhouse, 
the lilae garden 
also will be provided on the eastern part of the 
estate. 
proposed faculty house, a grove of oaks, gum 
and birechwood trees and another of pine, hem- 


and an experimental garden 


That section also will be set aside for a 


lock, rhododendron and azeleas. 


THE HARTFORD COLLEGE OF 
INSURANCE 

THE Hartford College of Insurance, said to 
be the first degree-granting school in the country 
devoted entirely to instruction in insuranee, will 
open next September in Hartford, Conn. It 
will be equivalent to a professional school of 
law or medicine, intended for students who al- 
ready have the baccalaureate degree. Applicants 
with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university who are already employed by 
insurance companies or recommended by such 
companies will be admitted to the college as 
-andidates for degrees. Other employees may be 
admitted but not as candidates for the degrees. 

The new college is under the sponsorship of 
the Hartford College of Law and 
insurance company executives. In 
setting forth its aims, Dean Edward G. Baird, 
of the Hartford College of Law, is quoted in 
The Hartford Times as follows: 


a group of 
a statement 


The primary purpose of the college will be to 
prepare eligible applicants for the profession of 
insurance, whether for the field or office, in private 
or government employment. Secondary purposes 
will be the dissemination of information relating 
to insurance by establishing an organization for 
the acquisition of data pertaining to the industry 
in all of its phases, and for research and investi 
gation to further its development and to increase 
its usefulness in the public service. 

A large part of the formal instruction will be 
given by men directing work in insurance com 
There will be opportunities for informal 
officers of the 


panies. 
discussions between students and 
companies on the practical administration of the 


phases of the work being studied. 
























e 






The courses of instruction provided will be of a 
most intensive character and of a standard equiva- 
lent to that required in leading universities for 
graduate degrees. Experienced insurance execu- 
tives and educators have assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum and the policies to govern 
the instruction and training of students. All 
lines of insurance and insurance contracts will be 


studied. 


SYRACUSE CONFERENCE FOR 
COUNSELORS 

THE fourth annual Conference on Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, in conjunction with 
the third annual Conference of New York State 
Public School Counselors, will be held in Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, on July 20, 21 and 22. 

The committee is composed of G. C. Morehart, 
assistant director of the School of Extension 
Teaching and Adult Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Dorothy Bourne, president of the New York 
State Association of Public School Counselors, 
and G. E. Hutcherson, chief of the Guidance 
Bureau of the New York State Education De- 
partment. The findings of the Regents Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Education in New 
York State, as applied to school and community 
guidance, will constitute the main topic for dis- 
cussion. 

Provision will be made for general sessions 
and for section meetings. The Thursday eve- 
ning meeting will be given over to an address 
by a speaker of national reputation, followed 
by a reception. Friday will be devoted to gen- 
eral and section meetings with a banquet in the 
evening at which F. T. Spaulding, author of 
“High School and Life,” one of the studies in 
the Regents Inquiry Series, will speak on the 
relation of the inquiry to guidance services for 
young people. At the session on Saturday morn- 
ing community aspects of guidance service will 
be discussed. The final meeting at noon will be 
a summary session at which a national leader in 
educational and vocational guidance will bring 
to a focus the high lights of the previous sessions. 


THE COLLEGE ENGLISH TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

A NEw organization of college English teach- 

ers has come into existence bearing the tem- 

porary name “College English Teachers Asso- 

ciation.” Teachers of English in American col- 

leges from Florida to Oregon are enrolling as 
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members. After a reasonable period has been 
allowed for such enrolment the members wil] 
vote upon a permanent name for the association 
and for officers and directors to take the place 
of those who have served pro tem, 

The new organization grows out of a demand 
that there be some more effective way for teach- 
ers of undergraduate English courses to get to- 
gether and discuss problems of common interest. 
It is pointed out that “The Modern Language 
Association,” which includes teachers of En- 
glish as well as European languages, is devoted 
to research; the National Council of Teachers 
of English was primarily organized for teachers 
in the high schools and grades, and college En- 
glish teachers have found little chance to air 
their own affairs at its annual meetings. The 
task of bringing about the new organization has 
fallen in large measure upon the shoulders of 
Dr. Robert Gay, of Simmons College, Boston, 
and Dr. Burges Johnson, of Union College, 
Schenectady. At their suggestion a small group 
of well-known teachers issued a eall for a meet- 
ing at Columbia University during the holidays 
in an interval between the meetings of the Mod- 
ern Language Association. About 300 attended, 
and 150 more wrote expressing sympathy with 
the idea. At this December meeting the self- 
appointed committee which had issued the call 
was authorized to go ahead and perfect an or- 
ganization. Following are the names of those 
who are assuming responsibility: Robert Gay, 
Simmons College; H. G. Owen, Middlebury 
College; F. W. Roe and Paul M. Fulcher, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Edith Mirrielees, Stan- 
ford University; William C. DeVane and Henry 
Canby, Yale University; Norman Foerster, State 
University of Iowa; William M. Sale, Cornell 
University; Burges Johnson, Union College. 

Louisiana State University has offered its 
presses and other facilities for the publishing 
of a periodical journal during the first year. 
Similar offers have been made by two publish- 
ing houses. An existing quarterly publication 
has offered itself as a medium, agreeing to pro- 
vide a dozen pages at the back of each issue for 
the affairs of the association, and to include in 
the body of the magazine one or more articles 
in each issue of especial interest to English 
teachers. The National Council of Teachers 
of English also offers a special college edition 0! 
its English Journal. All these matters must 
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be settled by a vote of the members, and the 
eommittee will allow a month for enrolment, 
when the organization may be considered suf- 
ficiently formed to set up its constitution and 
elect officers and directors. 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCE OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE seventh annual Summer Conference of the 
School of Edueation of Stanford University will 
be held from July 7 to 9, immediately following 
the meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. 

“Educational Frontiers” is to be the central 
theme for discussion. The topic will be ap- 
proached from the point of view of, first, the 
social frontiers which are making new demands 
upon edueational practice and thought; second, 


the psycho-biological frontiers where research is 
continually revealing new and educationally sig- 
nificant faets about the human organism; third, 


significant innovations on educational frontiers 
consonant with the social and biological fron- 
tiers; and fourth, an evaluation of the success 
our culture in meeting the needs of youth. 
Professor Howard W. Odum, of the Institute 
for Research in Soeial Seience of the University 
of North Carolina, will speak on “Social Fron- 
tiers” at the opening session of the conference, 
on Friday morning, July 7, at 10 o’clock. On 
Friday evening, Professor Lewis M. Terman, 
professor of psychology at Stanford University, 
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will speak on “New Evidence on the Nature of 
the Human Organism.” Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
professor of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will discuss “Educational 
Frontiers” at the general session on Saturday 
evening; and John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, will speak on “Youth 
Challenges the Culture” at the final session on 
Sunday morning, July 9. 

On Friday afternoon and on Saturday morn- 
ing and afternoon there will be a series of forum 
sessions dealing with many aspects of the central 
theme and giving opportunity to attendants at 
the conference to participate actively and eriti- 
cally in the discussions. Speakers at the forum 
sessions will be chosen from among educational 
leaders in all parts of the country. 

The conference is open to the publie and will 
be of particular value to parents, teachers, edu- 
cational administrators, adult edueation groups 
and social groups which devote a part of their 
activity to educational work. Stanford Univer- 
sity is thirty-five miles from San Francisco, and 
is easily accessible by train, bus or automobile 
to those attending the meetings of the National 
Edueation Association and the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. For the duration of the 
conference, rooms will be available on the campus 
to those who make reservations in advance. 

Further information can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Stanford Education Conference, 
Stanford University, California. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


WitttAM O, DouGuas, Sterling professor of 
law at Yale University, chairman of the Secur- 
ity and Exehange Commission, has been nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to sueceed Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 


Tue Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity will meet on April 11, when the presi- 
deney of the university will be considered. 
According to press reports, Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, Charles H. Swift distinguished ser- 
vice protessor of physies at the University of 
Chicago, has indieated that he is not interested 

the position. Sinee the retirement of Dr. 


George W. Rightmire as president last July, 


Dr. William MePherson, emeritus professor of 
chemistry, has been acting president. 


Proressor GEORGE §. MILLER has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established office of vice- 
president of Tufts College and has also become 
dean of the faculty of arts and sciences. Pro- 
fessor Miller has served for twenty-three years 
on the faculty of Tufts College, beginning in 
1916 as assistant to the president and professor 
of government. He was acting president for 
the year preceding the election of Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael. 

Dr. J. W. Broyues, now chairman of the de- 


partment of philosophy and social ethies at 
Hamline University, St. Paul, has been elected 
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president of Snead Junior College, Alabama. 
He succeeds Dr. Conway Boatman, whose resig- 
nation became effective on January 21. Dr. 
Sherman M. Smith, dean of the college since 
1935, has been appointed acting president for 
the second semester. 

Dr. Douauas E. Scates, director of the Bu- 
reau of Research of the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed associate professor 
of education in Duke University. For the past 
eight years he has been a member of the faculty 
of the summer school. 


Dr. CHARLES W. Morris, associate professor 
of philosophy at the University of Chicago, will 
be a visiting lecturer at Harvard University for 
the first half of the coming academic year. 


Dr. C. C. Crawrorpd, of the University of 
Southern California, will lecture during the first 
half of the summer session at the University 
of Oregon. He will give courses on functional 
education and supervision. 

Dr. Harry ELMER Barnes, Auburn, N. Y., 
since 1929 a member of the editorial department 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, previously 
professor of the history of thought and culture 
at Clark University and of the history of so- 
ciology at Smith College, will lecture at the 
University of Kentucky, during the first term 
of the summer session, which opens on June 12. 


VISITING members of the faculty of the sum- 
mer session of the University of Pittsburgh 
include: education, Dr. Henry Harap, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Dr. Samuel 
Everett, Northwestern University; Dr. Carleton 
Washburne, superintendent of schools, Win- 
netka, Ill.; Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
U. §S. Commissioner of Edueation, and Dr. 
John P. Wynne, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Va.; educational administration, Dr. Clar- 
ence Ackley, Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction; secondary education, Mrs. Car- 
rie Norton, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.; 
elementary education, Frances Dearborn, Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Wisconsin, and Dr. 
Lloyd C. French, New Kensington, Pa., Public 
Schools; physical education, Joseph P. Ander- 
son, Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh; 
biology, Dr. Henry J. Idzkowsky, St. Francis 
College, Pa.; sociology, Dr. Carol Aronovici, Co- 
lumbia and New York Universities; commercial 
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education, Dr. R. R. Aurner, University of Wis- 
consin; history, Dr. W. F. Dunaway, the Penn- 
sylvania State College; geography, Dr. Carl L. 
Stotz, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Dr. WituiAM I. Hui, who is Howard M. 
Jenkins research professor of Quaker history 
at Swarthmore College and librarian of the 
Friends Historical Society, will retire in Sep- 
tember, when he will reach the age of seventy 
years. 

Dr. Cyrus H. MAxweEL.u has been appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Health Service in the 
New York State Education Department, a posi- 
tion that he has held since July, 1937, on a pro- 
visional appointment pending the establishment 
of a Civil Service list. Previously from 1931 to 
1937, he had been engaged in private practice at 
Auburn, N. Y. 

THE board of education of Hudson, N. Y., 
has appointed John T. Kaemmerlen superinten- 
dent of schools, to sueceed the late Montgomery 
C. Smith. 


Mrs. Marcaret L. ANNEAR has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools of Stanislaus 
County, California, to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. L. E. Elmore, who resigned in January 
because of illness. 

Euiot P. Dopge has been appointed principal 
of the Simsbury High Sehool, Connecticut, to 
succeed Henry James, who will devote his full 
time to the position of superintendent of 
schools. 


T. Tuomas THATCHER, of Ravenna, Mich., 1s 
a candidate for the office of State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction on the Democratic 
ticket. 


Dr. J. C. Buarr, of Kerens, has been made 
president of the Texas State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Dr. Harotp E. Jones, professor of psychol- 
ogy and director of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare of the University of California at Berkeley, 
has been named a member of the Commission 
on Teacher Edueation of the American Council 
on Education. This commission will investigate 
problems in connection with the pre-service and 
in-service training of teachers. 


Dr. Marcus Cicero STEPHENS NosLE, for- 
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merly director of the division of information 
and statisties of the North Carolina State De- 
partment of Publie Instruction, celebrated his 
eighty-fourth birthday on March 15. 


Ciirrorp M. GouLp, supervisor of elementary 
edueation at Kenmore, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent of the Educational Research Association of 
New York State at the Syracuse meeting; Dr. 
C. Currien Smith, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Was elected vice-president. 


TrisuTEe to the long and distinguished service 
of Thomas H. Harris, for thirty-one years State 
Superintendent of Public Education for Loui- 
siana, was paid in 1938 by Louisiana _ legis- 
lators with the ereation of the Thomas H. 
Harris Scholarship Foundation. The scholar- 
ships, finaneed by an appropriation of $48,000 
for the next two years, are awarded annually 
to worthy boys and girls, graduates of Louisiana 
high schools, to enable them to continue their 
work at one of six state-supported institutions 
of higher education. During the first year that 
the foundation has been in operation, 152 young 
people—chosen by Superintendent Harris—are 
continuing their edueation through the aid of 


the scholarships. 


Dr. WiLL1AM ALLAN NEILSON, president of 
Smith College, has received the fourth annual 
Probus club award given each year to the man 
in western Massachusetts “who has done the 
most work to promote good fellowship and 
larmonious relations between Jews and Chris- 


EuMA Prarr, founder of the International 
School of Art, which has branches in Budapest, 
Hungary, and Sandusky, Ohio, has been deco- 
rated with the Polish Golden Cross of Merit. 
The award was made by the Polish Government 
in appreciation of her work during the last 
‘ilteen years in the interest of Polish art. 


King Gustav V, of Sweden, has conferred the 
decoration of Royal Order of the North Star, 
Knight, upon George Parmly Day, treasurer of 
Yale University and director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. The Royal Order of the North 
Star was established by King Fredrik I of 
Sweden in 1748 and is conferred as a reward 
“tor civic and official services to science, litera- 
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ture, learned and useful works and _ beneficial 
institutions.” 


ELLEN Eppy SuHAw, curator of elementary 
instruction at the Brooklyn Botanie Garden, was 
awarded the silver medal of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State on March 14 
in honor of her twenty-five years of horticul- 
tural work with children. 


JOSEPHINE BROWNSON, president of the Catho- 
lie Instruction League of Detroit, is the recipient 
of the Laetare Medal, bestowed annually by the 
University of Notre Dame on an outstanding 
member of the Catholic laity. In 1906 Miss 
Brownson established the league for instructing 
Catholie children in the public schools. Now she 
has 400 teachers and 13,000 students under her 
supervision. 

Dr. ANDREW SLEDD, since 1914 professor of 
New Testament Greek at Emory University, died 
on March 16, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
Dr. Sledd had been president of the University 
of Florida from 1904 to 1909 and president of 
Southern University at Greensboro, Alabama, 
from 1910 to 1914. 


Dr. ARTHUR Epwarp HILL, professor of chem- 
istry at the College of Arts and Pure Sciences of 
New York University and head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry in the Graduate School, died 
on March 16, at the age of fifty-eight years. He 
had been a member of the faculty for thirty-five 
years and had been acting dean of the college in 
1932 and from 1935 to 1936. 


DeLoss Smiru, dean of the School of Music 
of the University of Montana since its founding 
twenty-five years ago and a leader in the music 
development in the Northwest, died on March 
16 at the age of sixty-four years. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES H. Raymonp, head of the 
department of journalism at the University of 
California, died on March 14. He was fifty- 
one years old. 

Dr. Irvinc GiuMAN Davis, since 1920 pro- 
fessor of agricultural economies and head of the 
department of economies at the Connecticut 
State College, died on March 15 at the age of 
fifty-three years. Dr. Davis had recently been 
elected president of the American Farm Eeo- 
nomie Association and was chairman of the New 
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England Research Council, an organization for 
the study of agricultural census problems. 


WituiaM H. Couns, director of the observa- 
tory of Haverford College from 1892 to 1904 
and prefect of the college from 1897 to 1919, 
died on March 11 at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 

JAMES STEWART CRAWFORD, since 1903 pro- 
fessor of Bible and ethies at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Syria, died recently at the 
age of seventy-four years. 

THE Rev. Francis BreDESTEGE, for seven 
years principal of Elder High School, Cincin- 
nati, and formerly superintendent of parochial 
schools in the Cineinnati Archdiocese, died on 
March 14. He was forty-seven years old. 


To gather notes for a study of American life, 
W. H. Auden, the young British poet and 
dramatist, who received the first award of the 
King’s Gold Medal for Poetry in King George 
VI’s reign, plans to teach English in the schools 
of the United States. He is now in this country 
for an eighteen-months visit. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, educational 
counselor of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, formerly president of Yale University, 
will address a joint meeting of Phi Beta Kappa 
Alumni and Alumnae at the Hotel Ambassador, 
New York City, on “The Future of Intellectual 
Freedom” on Wednesday evening, March 29, at 
8: 30 o’elock. Supper will be served at the close 
of the meeting. 


Dr. ALEXANEER J. STODDARD, superintendent- 
elect of the public schools of Philadelphia, made 
the principal address at the annual dinner of 
the Philadelphia Teachers Association on March 
16. 

Dr. HucH Grant ROoweELL, assistant pro- 
fessor of education in the department of the 
education of the handicapped, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will speak on “The Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped” at the spring con- 
vention of the Connecticut Special Education 
Association, on March 25, in Bridgeport. 


Tue forty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation will be held in San Fran- 
cisco from April 3 to 6 under the presidency of 
Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, professor of physical 
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education and director of the Men’s Gymnasium 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, 


THE forty-sixth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education will be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., from April 10 to 14 under the 
presidency of Jennie Wahlert, of St. Louis. 
“Living and Learning in School and Community” 
is the subject around which the program is 
planned. A unique feature of the meeting will 
be a series of combination study and studio 
classes. The study classes will be devoted to 
discussion and the studio groups will work out 
some practical project, either an individual or 
class one, which has grown out of the discussion 
group. 

THE annual Spring Educational Conference at 
the University of Kansas will meet in Fraser 
Hall on March 31 and April 1. The general 
theme of the conference will be “Important Ad- 
ministrative Problems in the Improvement of 
Education in Kansas.” The members of the 
committee in charge are Dr. F. P. O’Brien, Dr. 
B. A. Nash and Dr. J. W. Twente. Out-of-stat« 
speakers who will address the conference are 
Dr. Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools, Omaha, and Dr. John G. Rockwell, 
state commissioner of education, St. Paul, Minn. 
The conference will include three general ses- 
sions, a convocation for education students and 
a luncheon. 


THE New York State Senate has rejected the 
Todd Page bill to give permission to boards of 
education to establish free nursery schools for 
children between the ages of two and four. 


THE House Rules Committee of the Massachu- 
setts legislature has permitted entry of a bill to 
incorporate the Massachusetts State College 
Building Association, with authority to bond for 
and expend up to $45,000 for additional dormi- 
tory facilities at the college. The bill, filed by 
Representative Albert Bergeron, of Amherst, for 
trustees of the college and other alumni, would 
permit the construction of dormitories for stu- 
dents, the cost to be liquidated through rentals 
received from rooms occupied by students. 


Tue Auburn Theological Seminary at At 
burn, N. Y., established a hundred and twenty 
years ago, will give up its present campus and 
affiliate with the Union Theological Seminary ! 
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New York City. There will not be a complete 
merger, as eontrol of the funds of Auburn 
Seminary will remain in the hands of its board 
of directors, and it will continue its present re- 
lationship with the Presbyteries that elect the 
members of its board and with the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the United States of America and the 
(General Assembly of that church. It, however, 
will move its library and its remaining students 
to the seminary and will add one or more of its 
professors or other members of the teaching 
staff to the faculty. It will not have a separate 
curriculum, but will provide scholarships for 
Presbyterian students at Union College. It will 
attempt to sell its property at Auburn. 


Tue Kirby Memorial theater of Amherst 
College was dedicated on March 17 at a eonvo- 

tion at which Burgess Meredith, actor, Sher- 
idan Gibney, seenarist, and Dr. Joseph Q. 
Adams, research direetor of the Folger Shake- 
Library, Washington, D. C., spoke on 
three aspeets of the theater. Each of the speak- 
ers received an honorary degree. James A. S. 
MacMeekin, of Philadelphia, speaking for the 
trustees of the estate of Dr. Elwood R. Kirby, 
in whose honor the building is named, presented 
the keys of the theater to the college. 


Speare 


A NEW reereation building at Wellesley Col- 
lege was dedicated on Mareh 16. Dr. Eduard 
Lindeman, of the New York School for Social 
Work, who gave the principal address, spoke on 


“Edueation for Leisure in a Democratic 


Society.” 


FOLLOWING its completion the half-million- 
dollar Rose Memorial Library of Drew Univer- 
sity Was opened recently for limited use. The 
ilty-year-old John B. Cornell Library will be 


destroyed 


A runD of $25,000 has been appropriated for 
Northwestern University by the Charles Haydn 
Foundation. Approximately a hundred schol- 
arships will be available under the terms of the 
grant, which is administered by J. Willard 
Haydn. The money will be used for freshman 
scholarships for the college year of 1939-40. 


Accorping to the Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Edueation, a commission has re- 
cently visited Malaya to investigate proposals 
Tor the development of a full university at Singa- 
pore. There are at present two institutions of 
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university standing in Singapore: the King Ed- 
ward VII School of Medicine, established in 
1905; and the Raffles College, established in 
1918, which provides courses in arts and science. 
A proposal has been made to add a college of 
engineering and to amalgamate the three insti- 
tutions into a University of Malaya. 


A SPECIAL cable to The New York Times from 
San Salvador reports that an experiment in 
radio instruction that may be extended to all 
schools in El Salvador has started with the in- 
stallation of radios in twenty schools. Broad- 
casts on educational topics will be made from 
the Education Ministry. If the system is satis- 
factory all schools will get receiving sets. 


HapassaH, the women’s Zionist organization, 
announced on March 18 that it had completed 
arrangements by cable for the immediate transfer 
of 234 Jewish boys and girls from Prague to 
Places are ready for the children in 
three 


Palestine. 
thirty-five agricultural 
trade schools. Despite threatened curtailment 
of immigration into Palestine, the British au- 
thorities have issued 1,500 certificates for the 


settlements and 


transfer of children since December 1. About 
3,500 refugee children are in Palestine. Though 


the present immigration schedule in Palestine 
was to close on March 31, Hadassah was in- 
formed that the British authorities had ex- 
tended the dead-line to permit refugees from 
Germany and transit countries to enter. The 
children will receive two years of training in 
farming and other vocations and be permitted at 
the end of that period to select their own types 
of employment. 


AMERICANS have “adopted” more than 200 
Spanish refugee children by contributing to 
their support in or near Biarritz, France, for 
at least a year at the rate of $9 a month, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Erie G. 
Muggeridge, executive secretary of the Foster 
Parents’ Plan for Children in Spain. Mr. Mug- 
geridge recently returned from Spain, where he 
helped to evacuate more than 1,000 children 
from Spain to France after the fall of Barce- 
lona. He stated that the administration of the 
Foster Parents’ project was being carried out 
by competent educators, both American and 
British, assisted by a Spanish staff. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times writ- 
ing from Kaunas on March 8 states that the 
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directory of the Memel territory has decided to 
convert six Lithuanian free elementary schools 
into German schools, as more than 90 per cent. 
of the parents have given their consent to this 
course. There are altogether in the Memel ter- 
ritory 234 free elementary schools with 15,600 
scholars. On the basis of the figures which have 
emerged from this interrogation of the parents 
only three elementary schools giving instruction 


INTERPRETING HIGHER EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL iconoclasts, among whom Robert 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, 
seems to be the principal spokesman, are en- 
deavoring to interpret higher education in their 
own way. Their philosophy is challenging and 
stimulating to the educators but is of question- 
able value for the layman. On the other hand, 
the public needs to know more about its system 
of higher education. Most certainly, higher edu- 
cation needs to be interpreted. 

It has been only within recent years that col- 
lege and university administrators have consid- 
ered it important that the man in the office, on 
the farm and in business know what higher edu- 
eation purports to accomplish. Of course, col- 
lege presidents appealed to certain individuals 
and groups such as state legislatures for financial 
support. They put on financial campaigns and 
fostered student recruiting plans, but it never 
occurred to them that the function of the college 
and university has never been clearly understood 
by people, including large numbers on college 
faculties. 

Men and women engaged in administration and 
teaching in the area of higher education assumed 
that the public accepted the college and the uni- 
versity in about the same manner as they ac- 
cepted summer and winter. They seemed to 
think that these institutions had come into being 
in response to a supposed need. They were en- 
deavoring to do their task efficiently, even though 
the purposes of this task was at times obscure 
in the minds even of those who administered the 
institution. 

In recent years this rather complacent and 
naive view is being supplanted with the philoso- 
phy that the objectives of the college and uni- 
versity must be clearly stated. Furthermore, 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 
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in Lithuanian will exist in the city of Memel, 
There are, however, 46 private elementary 
schools, maintained by the Lithuanian School 
Association, which are attended by some 1,700 
scholars. The directory has at the same time 
issued an order making the head masters of the 
German schools responsible for ensuring that 
national-socialist principles are applied in 
school instruction. 






that these objectives must be understood and 
accepted by the faculty and made known to the 
public, at least to that portion of the public 
responsible for the financial, moral and student 
support for any given institution of higher learn- 
ing. The developing of this philosophy gave 
rise to the need for college publicity and a public 
relations program. This article is concerned 
with four basic aspects of a public relations 
program. 

The first of these has to do with the function 
of the institution. It is obvious that this will 
vary with colleges and universities. Such ac- 
crediting agencies as the North Central Asso- 
ciation is taking this into consideration in ae- 
crediting an institution. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that any publicity activities be governed 
by the fundamental purposes of the institution. 
The director of public relations will exert a more 
wholesome influence if he clearly understands the 
function of his school. Such knowledge is nee- 
essary if he is to emphasize those activities that 
are in accord with the accepted objectives. 

The reader will recall publicity that has ema- 
nated from colleges that had little relation to the 
purpose of the college. For instance, a teachers 
college gives publicity to some activity that would 
do credit to a liberal arts college but is not within 
the accepted province of a teacher training inst! 
tution. In a similar manner, universities pub- 
licize programs that are within the proper fune- 
tions of a trade school but have little bearing t¢ 
a university. 

Most people have had no direct contact with 
any college. Their experience with higher edu- 
eation has been vicarious, through their children 
and the newspapers. Neither of these always 
give an adequate picture of what the institution 
is endeavoring to achieve or what it purpor's 
to do. 
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It is of paramount importance that the public 
relations program be in keeping with the phi- 
losophy of the college and that this be developed 
in relation to the objectives. 

While the foregoing is basic it is not enough; 
a second fundamental is that of positiveness. 
College publicity is of value only in so far as it 
is constructive. No one likes to hear the troubles 
of another. The public relations activities are 
an asset only when they deal with the aecomplish- 
ments, achievements and progress within the in- 
stitution in aceord with its primary purpose. 
If the objective of the college is to enable youth 
to obtain a liberal education, then the publicity 
should center around those activities and experi- 
ences that contribute toward a liberal education. 
If the principal purpose of the college is to pre- 
pare teachers in home economics, then the pub- 
. licity should not deal with the preparation of 
e musi¢ teachers. 

To keep the function of the institution before 
the publie is significant. To inform the people 
of the positive activities in view of the function 
is necessary, but there is a third factor that is of 
value in a well-balanced public relations pro- 
4 gram; namely, the contributions of the institu- 


tion to society. 




































The American people believe in 

education, but their ideas of education are often 
4 obseure and vague. All too frequently their at- 
4 tempts to use objective measures such as income 
] and position fail when used for determining the 
value of higher edueation. Edueators sometimes 
find it diffieult to point to objective values in 
higher edueation. 

On the other hand, any college or university 
worthy of the name makes contributions that are 
of inestimable value to society. It can point to 
the achievements of alumni, to the applications 
ol pure science, to the preparation of teachers 
and other publie servants and to the services con- 
tributed to many non-campus groups. 

Higher education would enroll more intelligent 
“upporters were the colleges aware of the impor- 
‘ance of continuous stress on the contributions 
of higher edueation to agriculture, business, edu- 
cation, government, polities, religion and to other 


ar 


reas ot human endeavor. 
In the judgment of the writer, there is a fourth 
‘spect of publie relations that should be kept in 
ind by the director and administrative staff. 


Thin th, Cp 
this has to do with humanizing and personaliz- 
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ing publicity. Parents are always interested in 
their children. Citizens, especially in the smaller 
towns, are interested in the activities and achieve- 
ments of the youth from their communities. 
Hence, college publicity can let the home towns 
know when Jennie Smith is going to broadcast 
over the college radio station. The daily and 
weekly newspapers can be appraised of the fact 
that students from these communities are engag- 
ing in certain activities on the college campus. 
These tend to bring the institution closer to the 
people. 

Parents desire to send their children to schools 
where they are acquainted with some members 
of the faculty. The publicity director can do a 
great deal to bring the members of a college fac- 
ulty in more intimate contact with the public 
through well-chosen publicity. 

The welfare of higher education and, there- 
fore, the welfare of society will be enriched 
through a public relations program that keeps 
constantly in mind that the basie aspects of 
interpretation are: (1) That the functions of 
higher education and particularly that of the 
individual college be kept before the people. 
(2) That all college publicity should be construe- 
(3) That the contributions of 
(4) 


tive and positive. 
the institution to society be emphasized. 
That it be humanized and personalized. 

The author is of the opinion that, when these 
four factors permeate all publicity emanating 
from a college and when the entire public rela- 
tions program is guided by them, a brighter day 
will dawn for higher education. 


I. D. WEEKS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 

Two opposite tendencies, both equally dis- 
astrous to society in their extreme forms, are at 
work in the present day. One, represented by 
the political dictatorships, sets out to destroy 
freedom; the other, among the exponents of 
which are a number of educational theories, quite 
as intemperately and ill-advisedly undertakes to 
champion it. 

An instance of the latter is the alternative 
offered by Gordon Melvin Monroe to the formal 
education of to-day, which appeared in the issue 
of ScHooL AND Society for December 24. <Ac- 
cording to him, “there is no need of forced edu- 
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sation. Schools and libraries should be 
great storehouses of knowledge from which the 
student can take as he pleases, sampling this and 
digesting that with the abandon of one vacation- 
ing on the beach. Classes should be small, no 
attendance taken, no records kept of individual 
achievement, no grades given, and the pupils 
should be at perfect liberty to come and go as 
fancy leads them.” 

We have no such naive faith in the child’s dis- 
cretion in the selection of material food. We do 
not permit him to eat sweets to the exclusion of 
all else until an upset stomach gives a new diree- 
tion to his taste. The effects of an unbalanced 
mental diet, such as the immature and inexperi- 
enced young person would be likely to choose, are 
not the less serious for being less immediately 
recognizable and perhaps less spectacular. 

The experience of mankind long ago discred- 
ited the proposition that hedonism affords more 
prospect of lasting happiness than a life which 
is ordered according to certain standards. Even 
in the spontaneous activity known as play the 
highest enjoyment is attainable only under 
definite restrictions. Mere gamboling like that of 
a pair of kittens has no recreative value com- 
parable to that of playing in accordance with 
fixed rules. Games impose well-defined limits on 
movement and choice; therein lies the fascination 
of their pursuit. 

Of more value to the young than freedom is 
authoritative security. Analogous to the infant’s 
terror at the feeling of physical insecurity—of 
falling or being inadequately supported—is the 
older child’s distress at finding himself among 
strangers or in unfamiliar surroundings or in a 

situation where neither precept nor habit dictates 


ENGLISH COUNTRY CHILDREN 

THERE is something radically wrong with a 
society in which economie conditions are so 
much superior in the town that the land is de- 
serted by the most enterprising of its children. 
Nor can all the blame be foisted on to economic 
factors. Teachers could do more than they are 
doing to prepare children to resist the super- 
ficial attractions of town life and understand 
the attractions of skilled work in the country. 
Recent inquiries have shown that the drift of 
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how he shall behave. Girls and boys whose home 
training has not ineluded correct social usage are 
embarrassed and miserable at their first dance. 
Far from striking out joyously on a course of 
their own, unfettered by custom, they shrink into 
the background, desiring nothing so much as to 
know and abide by the conventions. A pre- 
scribed course of study in school helps to give 
the sense of security which is a normal craving 
—a genuine need—of the immature. 

If we exclude discipline from school life in the 
supposed interests of free development we are 
depriving the young of all benefit from the 
experience of earlier generations. Such freedom 
is of a character similar to that which would be 
enjoyed in the absence of traffic rules on a mod- 
ern thoroughfare. 

Of even greater importance, however, is the 
function of discipline in revealing to the young 
their own power. The immature personality 
must be made to discover its ability to choose 
something other than that which immediately 
appeals to it. We have all encountered indi- 
viduals over a wide range of age-levels who have 
not discovered this power in themselves, and we 
know how little real satisfaction they get out of 
life. 

Intelligent discipline generates self-discipline 
which is an indispensable condition for freedom 
to pursue and realize ends deliberately chosen. 
It need not repress nor standardize the personal- 
ity. Systematic voice culture does not detract 
from the distinctive qualities of an artist, and 
there will always be as many different handwni- 

ings as there are individuals, in spite of a com- 
mon, model. 


Mary ANGELA MARGRAF 





labor from the land is leading to a decline in 
the number of agricultural workers. In order 
to meet the needs of farmers, the Young Men's 
Christian Association Community Centers Com- 
mittee have established a training center for 
town lads in Derbyshire in addition to the three 
already opened near Bristol, in Yorkshire and 
in Buckinghamshire. In weleoming the ¢¥ 
movement it is timely to ask whether the sear- 
city of workers on the land could be remedied 
if there were in the schools a closer associatio? 
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of the curriculum with rural studies. But we 
can not eseape the fact that better wages and 
better housing in the towns are the chief induce- 
ments drawing away boys and girls from the 
villages. It is clear from figures included in the 
board’s pamphlet on “Edueation and the Coun- 
tryside” that matters are not so gloomy as some 
persons think, and that the majority of boys 
living in agricultural districts do remain in 
toueh with the land. An inquiry into the after- 
careers of 20,000 school-leavers from country 
schools showed that 63 per cent. of the boys 
were engaged on farms or in village crafts, and 
that 70 per eent. of the girls entered domestic 
service or worked at home in poultry-keeping. 

Sinee the board’s pamphlet was issued five 
years ago housing development has impinged 
more and more on fields and orchards. The 
new-comers are townsfolk and their children 
look to eommeree or industry as their means of 
livelihood. They rarely think of turning their 
backs on the new estate and of going farther 
into the countryside in order to take up work in 
farm or garden, though it seems possible that 
the new emphasis placed on rural pursuits in 
central schools may lead to a movement among 
these boys and girls towards the land. The com- 
plex conditions which arise from the influx of 
population into areas hitherto untouched may 
be gathered from the valuable quinquennial re- 
port on “Edueation in Kent,” which has just 
been published by the education committee of 
that authority. In the north-western portion of 
the county the inerease in the number of school 
children in the Bexley, Chislehurst and Dart- 


ford distriets has reached a total of over 11,000, 
or ore than the whole school population of 
any one of some ten English counties. A great 


amount of school building has been needed, and 
in the past five years 20 central school depart- 
ents and 23 eouneil school departments have 
been opened. Reorganization is complete in an 
area stretching along the Thames from Graves- 
end to the London border. New central schools 
have been placed in the mixed mining and agri- 
cultural areas. One of the largest schemes is 
based on the Ashford Central School. All this 
lew Work has been accompanied by a marked 
“ueouragement of practical work. Visitors to 
‘he recent exhibition at County Hall, Westmin- 
‘ter, which aimed at showing “Design in Educa- 


yn 


“lon,” were impressed by the very high standard 
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of the exhibits from the schools in Kent. Prac- 
tical instruction is not limited to woodwork and 
metalwork for boys and needlework and do- 
mestie teaching for girls. Gardening is included 
in the time-table, both of the rural schools and 
of the schools in the urban districts. The com- 
mittee see much educational value in the school 
garden. They say that “even in infant schools 
a garden plot for flowers is a valuable and stim- 
ulating provision, both for its esthetic appeal 
and as giving material for nature study.” Some 
difficulty has been found in securing sufficient 
land for good gardens attached to central 
schools, but several of them now possess about 
two acres. New developments are, however, in 
view which will make inereasing demands upon 
the skill of teachers and children. Much more 
attention is being given to the keeping of live- 
stock, and many more schools possess beehives, 
fowls, rabbits and pigeons. Young farmers’ 
clubs are welcomed and helped. A wise mea- 
sure enables small parties of senior children to 
visit farms under expert guidance and, when- 
ever possible, at different seasons of the year. 
The committee feel that these visits are helping 
to kindle interest in the countryside and in the 
skilled work of the farm. In fact, the commit- 
tee are giving effect to recommendations which 
were contained in recent reports of the board’s 
consultative committees, by relating the garden 
to other subjects in the curriculum, to arith- 
metic, English and rural science. In girls’ 
schools some study of biology emerges naturally 
from work among plants. 

This close association of the time-table with 
practical activities in the garden would not have 
been possible without the cooperation of the 
teachers. The authority has done much to arouse 
interest among the members of the staff in the 
area by organizing a number of gardening classes 
for them. The half-day courses at Wye Agricul- 
tural College and at Maidstone have been, we are 
told, a source of inspiration. Much help has been 
forthcoming, too, from the three months’ inten- 
sive course held during the summer of 1938 at 
Swanley Horticultural College. All these oppor- 
tunities are open to teachers from unreorganized 
as well as from reorganized schools. This pro- 
vision has led to striking advances in the culti- 
vation of flowers, while the culture of fruit in 
the nursery stages has become more wide-spread 
and scientific. There has been progress, too, in 
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the lay-out of gardens and we learn that the old 
plot system “has ceased to dominate the garden- 
ing scene and the gardening course.” 
Opportunities for learning about plants, fruit, 
and livestock do not cease when young people 
have left school. The education authority has 
established a Farm Institute which possesses 250 
acres of land cultivated so as to be representative 
of the agriculture and stock-breeding of the 
county. The courses are designed to suit the 
needs of young men who intended to take up 
work on the land as a livelihood. Among the 
subjects taught are fruit-packing and apple 
grading. The institute has had the full number 
of 40 students in residence in each of the five 
years under review and with the exception of 46, 
ten of whom joined the fighting forees or the 
police, they all remained in agriculture. There 
are also a large number of agricultural day 
classes for boys and girls of 15 and over which 
meet one day weekly during the months October 
to March and for four hours on each day, the 
course lasting two winters. The curriculum in- 
cludes class work indoors and occasional whole 
day visits to neighboring farms, to the Kent 
Farm Institute and to the East Malling Research 
Station. During the six years that the classes 






REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

PROGRESS made by the University of Wisconsin 
during the last decade in the three fields of its 
work—teaching, research and public service—is 
described in a seventy-six-page report made by 
President C. A. Dykstra to the university board 
of regents and citizens of the state. 

Although the university is required by state 
law to publish a report of its status every two 
years, this is the first time since 1921 that a 
“President’s Report” has been published. Dur- 
ing the interim, the university has complied with 
law by publishing a business manager’s report 
annually giving its source of income and its 
expenditures. 

In a preface to the report, President Dykstra 
wrote: 

Not for many years has the president of the 
university made a formal report to the board of 





have been in existence, 103 students have com- 
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pleted the course and of this number 42 boys and 
three girls have been granted scholarships to 
enable them to continue their agricultural edy- 
cation. Some 66 of them came from elementary 
schools, 31 from secondary and six from private 
schools. The education authority wisely gives 
grants to Wye College, to Swanley and to East 
Malling and is able therefore to obtain the ex- 
pert assistance of lecturers from all three of 
these institutions. The authority possesses a 
very competent technical staff. The existence 
of these opportunities and the work already 
accomplished by the Kent Education Committee 
should enable further experiments to be made 
by promoting rural studies in secondary schools 
as well as in central schools. The members are 
doubtless in agreement with the view put for- 
ward in the Spens Report that “a country gram- 
mar school which takes full advantage of its 
setting provides a form of schooling which is 
equally valuable for the pupils who will find 
their careers in the towns” because “the whole 
of their education will have been made the more 
vivid and effective through their familiarity with 
the phenomena of the countryside.”—Educa- 
tional Supplement of the London Times. 





regents and to the citizens of Wisconsin. Nowher 
in print is there the story of what has happened 
on our campus during the ups and downs of the past 
few years. So that the history of the past 10 years 
may be understood by those interested in our uw 
versity, it seems worth while to reestablish a custom 
of years ago, and present a statement which briefly 
will tell the story. 


Among the present-day problems of the un 
versity discussed by President Dykstra are those 
concerned with the growth in student enrolment, 
maintenance of a strong faculty and the lack ol 
adequate university income. He writes in the 
report as follows: 

It has been said that a university will be a gre! 
institution in proportion as it has a great faculty. 
This is essentially true. The material with which 
a faculty works, however, is the student body plus 
the equipment for teaching and researeh. Of prime 
importance, therefore, is a thorough consideration . 
the student and his needs. He must have 8°" 
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teaching and academic leadership. He must have 
guidance in the fields of research investigation. 
He must be brought into stimulating contact with 
research opportunities and teachers who can direct 
his intellectual growth. 

It takes a minimum of ealeulation to discover that 
during the last biennium we have not added to our 
permanent teaching staff even a reasonable per- 
centage of the number who were teaching here when 
Admiral Dewey won his victory at Manila. There 
ean be no question that the most important need 
which the university faces if our students are to be 
cared for adequately is an enlargement of the per- 
manent teaching staff. We can not rely indefinitely 
upon part-time instruction in such proportions as 
have been the rule at the university for the past 
few years. 

We have a loyal and devoted faculty at Wisconsin, 
many members of which are persons of eminence 
and distinction. It is imperative if we are to have 
a healthful and sound growth that provisions be 
made for the recognition of outstanding faculty 
service. We can not hope to keep all members of 

ur staff who are sought by other universities which 
have so much more to offer by way of better oppor- 
tunities and inereased compensation. By proper 
recognition and a decent system of promotion, how- 
ver, we can keep a properly balanced faculty of 
real distinction even with the inevitable shifting 
that comes about because of that competition among 
iniversities for competent scholars. 

We can encourage the younger members of the 
staff if we ean give them the chance to do fine 
work and a reasonable compensation so that they 
are not overly harassed financially. Some of these 
inevitably will stay with us to the great advantage 
of the university and the state. Wisconsin, of 
course, is glad to be known as a grand place in 
which to find promising scientists and scholars. It 
1s our business to produce them. But we must not 
‘ose all of them or be unable to bring in strong 

ity members from other places to keep us from 
becoming too ingrown or provincial. 

Just as long as the university grows in student 
opulation faculty costs are bound to increase even 
though we have a very slow promotion policy. Both 
of these factors must be taken into consideration 
‘en Wwe scan the teaching budget. The time is 
oe here when this university has become a 
‘arly stabilized institution in so far as teaching 
“osts are concerned. Living from hand to mouth 
‘or 10 years has made it impossible to bring about 
a stabilized situation. 

There is no one connected with the university 
‘ho does not recognize that all members of society 
must take the bitter with the sweet—that there are 


wl 
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times when each must make sacrifices in the com- 
mon interest. University people have done this 
willingly. It is therefore a mistake for citizens 
of Wisconsin to assume that the university is in- 
satiable in its requests for funds and that it asks 
for them because individuals want more pay for 
their services. 

It asks for funds and for increased funds only 
for the purpose of doing its duty to the people of 
the state. It has been given certain obligations 
through the years: it has been shouldered with 
responsibilities which it can not evade. If a son 
or a daughter comes to Madison, there is teaching 
to do. If potato growers or cheese makers want 
help, they come to the university. This report 
gives some indication of the burden which the people 
place upon their university. 

Every service whether from a university or a 
telephone company costs time, materials and per- 
sonal service, and these must be paid for. It should 
be possible to determine whether these costs are 
more than the service is worth or whether certain 
services should be maintained or discontinued. 

This brief report is made so that Wisconsin 
citizens will have some basis of judgment in con- 
nection with their appraisal of the worth of the uni- 
versity to the state. This institution costs the tax- 
payers of Wisconsin about a dollar and a half per 
person per year or something like 12 cents a month 
for each man, woman and child in the state. And 
it should be emphasized here that not one cent of 
the university’s income from the state comes from 
general property taxes. Meanwhile, in one way 
or another, the university makes some contact 
directly with more than a million Wisconsin citizens 
each year, to say nothing of the thousands who are 
taught in classes away from the campus and those 
reached through the agency of the state radio sta- 
tions. 

And there are besides almost 12,000 students on 
the campus at Madison. These students believe that 
the university is worth while and they make great 
sacrifices for an education. About one third of 
the student body is self-supporting and more than 
60 per cent. are at least half self-supporting. Only 
a small minority of the enrolled students are main- 
tained in residence by parents who pay all the stu- 
dent bills. 

The University of Wisconsin in a very real sense 
is the school home for young Wisconsin men and 
women who have very limited funds but great 
ambition and energy. It is pouring back into the 
life of the state a great stream of earnest and 
devoted young people who are bringing great credit 
to the university and new life and enthusiasm to 

the citizenship of the state. 





























































































































































































































































































































SELECTION OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS IN SAN . 
FRANCISCO 

Srtnce 1931 teachers for San Francisco’s pub- 
lie junior and senior high schools have been 
selected by means of a combination written and 
oral examination. 

Held every three years, the most recent exami- 
nation was given in September, 1937. At that 
time 1,007 persons took the written part of the 
examination, and, of this number, 448 qualified 
for the oral interview. Forty-eight of these 
failed to pass the oral interview. 

Thus, 400 individuals earned places on the 
eligible lists from which secondary teachers for 
San Franciseo’s public schools will be selected 
until 1941 unless the list is depleted before that 
time. 

In order to learn something about the back- 
ground of the 448 who successfully passed the 
written examination the application blanks of 
these individuals were examined. The study, 
just completed, reveals the following interesting 


data: 
Sex of those qualifying for the oral examination: 
Women, 258; men, 190. 
Choice of teaching field: Junior High, 165; Sen- 
ior, High, 283. 
Highest credential possessed by those qualifying for 
the oral examination: 
Administration (all grades) saci Ae 


ie REPEC TOMND ree nea e 7 
yeneral Secondary 298 
General Jr. High ee 70 

47 


Special Secondary 


Birthplace of those qualifying for oral examination: 


Born in San Francisco ; . 163 
Born elsewhere in California . 128 
Born outside of California é 157 


Relation to San Francisco system of those qualify- 
ing for oral examination: 
Now teaching in S. F. publie schools . 109 
Have taught in S. F. publie schools ................ 83 
Have never taught in S. F. publie schools 256 


College of those qualifying for oral examination :1 


University of California sin AO 
California state colleges 130 
Colleges outside of California Rei. c5 


Other California colleges. incccccccencnnun 41 
Stanford University ee 
1 Means institution granting A.B. degree. 
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Occupation of those qualifying for oral 














examination : 
Sapermtendent 3s cerctean 1 
PRECIO AN! cicscscecsicnnipeicnchen tonnes 9 
College instrecter: 2.2.1... 6 
Junior college imstructOr 0... 7 
Senior high school instructor ........................ we 196 
Jr. high school instructor 2.0.0... nee 
Elementary school instructor ...................... 44 
Ui GUI SIRO BS eee he 53 
Attending College ocss.sccsicecccscsssccsctesiceccss ee 
Unemployed 0.0... a 

Experience of those qualified for oral 

examination :2 
0 to 3 years ....... sue QOL 
CO OREN) ile on eecrcc ee 57 
ID cists icc scence | 118 
103 to 15 years .............. 29 
Oe OW oo oi ec recrasee Ze 13 





Rating of the candidates was done on the basis 
of a possible maximum score distributed as 


follows: 
Max. score 


Written CXAMinatiONn occ 400 

Ability as estimated by training institu- 
tion & present & former employers . 200 
ENE EL 100 
College training ................. cia eaelean 100 
Oral GXRMINAHON coset cco tonics 150 
950 


Total .....: 


Determination of the number of persons 
needed for each subject was ascertained by the 
superintendent, deputy superintendent in charge 
of secondary schools, and deputy superintendent 
in charge of personnel, who met and estimated 
the number of teachers needed for three years 10 
each senior and junior high school subject. 

Lists of the estimated number of teachers 1 
each subject field were then compiled by placing 
at the head of each list the person scoring highest 
in each particular subject, second on each list 
the person having the second highest score, and 
so on until each list was complete. All those 
whose names were on these lists were summoned 
for the oral examination. 

Appointments to positions in the San Fran- 
cisco publie school system are made in the fol 
lowing manner: When a vacancy occurs the 
superintendent recommends to the Board ol 
Education from the highest three on the subject 
eligible list, at the time the recommendation * 

2 Includes both teaching and administrative. 
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made, the teacher who, in his judgment, is best 
qualified to fill the vacancy. Qualifications are 
to be determined by the teacher’s training adapt- 
ability to community and school needs and fit- 
ness to teach the particular subject demanded. 
In no ease shall the teacher at the top of the 
list be passed over more than two times. 

The present salary schedule for teachers in the 
junior high and continuation schools provides 
for salaries from a minimum of $1,800 to a 
maximum of $2,892 per annum. In the senior 
high schools the present salary schedule provides 
for salaries from a minimum of 2,004 to a maxi- 
mum of $3,204 per annum. 

Teachers remain on the minimum salary sched- 
ule during the probationary period of three 
years. All teachers begin on the first rating or 
minimum salary. No eredit is given for outside 
experience. The salary schedule is subject to 
revision annually. Membership in the state and 


local retirement systems is obligatory. 


J. W. PATTERSON 
HoracE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WHERE THE STUDENT LOAD FALLS 


Tue problem of the cultural subjects students 
pursue in the university is an important one. 
During recent years colleges and universities 
have increased their offerings in the professional 
and vocational fields and, as a result, many per- 
sons wonder whether or not higher education has 
changed completely from the so-called cultural 
subjects of a liberal arts curriculum to a purely 
vocational type of course. 

Important evidence can be brought to bear on 
this problem by a study of the demand for 
courses offered in the departments of the College 
ol Science, Literature and the Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Beginning with the aca- 
demie year 1923-24, annual tabulations have 
been made of the student credit hours carried in 
each of the departments of the college as well 
as in the other colleges, schools, departments and 
(divisions of the university. These credit hours 
have been weighted so as to make comparable 
such various types of work as laboratory courses 
and classes on various undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels. By this means it is possible to make 


| } Bs 
‘aid comparisons between the several depart- 
ments, 
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It is interesting to note that the ten subjects 
in greatest demand in 1923-24 were still the first 
ten in 1937-38, even though there had been 
changes in their rank order. English was in 
greatest demand during every year of the fifteen- 
year period. It was the only subject showing 
no fluctuation in rank. This is a wholesome 
situation, because English is, after all, the key 
to all the other subjects. An inability to express 
one’s ideas clearly and concisely in the “mother 
tongue” is bound to lead to failure regardless 
of the area of knowledge in which specialization 
oceurs. 

History, which ranked second during the first 
nine years, had dropped to fourth by 1937-38. 
Psychology, which was tenth in 1923-24, had 
steadily risen until it had reached second place 
in 1937-38. Sociology shifted from fifth to 
third. 

A summary of the rank orders for the fifteen- 
year period reveals the demand for subjects to 
have been as follows: English, history, sociology, 
romance languages, psychology, zoology, political 
science, German, mathematics and physies. In 
1923-24, it was: English, history, romance lan- 
guages, political science, sociology, zoology, phys- 
ics, mathematics, German and psychology. In 
1937-38, the last year for which figures are avail- 
able, the order was: English, psychology, soci- 
ology, history, zoology, political science, German, 
mathematics, physies and romance languages. 

The number of English credits actually granted 
has decreased somewhat over the fifteen years, 
but the per cent. that the English credits are of 
the total for each year has fallen off more mark- 
edly. Table 1 shows that whereas in 1923-24 
credits given by the English Department consti- 
tuted exactly 23 per cent. of the total, in 1937-38 
the per cent. had fallen to 15.9—the smallest for 
the entire period under consideration. Psychol- 
ogy credits which totalled 4 per cent. in 1923-24 
had risen to 9 per cent. in 1937-38. Other sub- 
jects showing a relative decrease in addition to 
English are: romance languages, history and 
political science, respectively. The other depart- 
ments included in the study all showed increases, 
as will be seen in the table. 

There is also evidence of a slightly greater de- 
mand for other studies than the ten listed as 
granting the most credits. In table 1, it will be 
found that whereas in 1923-24 the per cent. of 
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TABLE 1 
PER CENT. OF TOTAL WEIGHTED CREDIT Hours GRANTED BY DEPARTMENTS 
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the total credits given to the first ten departments 
was 83.1, in 1937-38 it had dropped to 75.2. In 
1933-34 the per lower—75.0. 
The total loss, 7.9 per cent., is only slightly more 
than that suffered by English alone—7.1 per 


cent. was even 


cent. 

Thus it appears that English is still the back- 
bone of the liberal arts curriculum, granting 15.9 
per cent. of the total credits or 43.4 per cent. 
more than its Psychology and 
sociology have now taken their places along with 
history as the subjects enjoying the greatest 
popularity next to the study of the mother 
tongue. In spite of these shifts, however, a 
majority of students in the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts still pursue the same ten 
subjects that they did fifteen years ago, even 
though thirteen other fields are now open in the 


nearest rival. 


same college. 

It is true that the data used in the present 
study do not reveal the effect which changes in 
curriculum or curriculum requirements might 
have had upon the teaching load carried by the 
various departments. Neither do they include a 
detailed analysis of the curriculum in each de- 
partment so as to determine whether expansion 
in curricular offerings has been followed by an 
expansion in teaching load in that department. 
If such data were available they might provide 
definite conclusions to several subsidiary prob- 
lems. However, they are not necessary to sup- 
port the primary conclusion of the study: that 
the liberal arts curriculum has remained rela- 
tively stable during the fifteen-year period. 

Variation has occurred, nevertheless. A con- 
sideration of the changes and of the departments 
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involved suggests that student attitudes have 
changed. The young men and women in the uni- 
versity to-day are facing a more complex world 
than ever before. As a result they are not satis- 
fied with the findings of history, romance lan- 
guages and political science alone. Instead, they 
see in the more recently developed areas of psy- 
chology and sociology invaluable assistance in 
their earnest quest for “the better life.” 


Tracy F. TyLer 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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